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Our Contributors 


Our “best laid plans” were to publish in the October and January issues the surveys 
being made by Marion Carroll and Louise Walcutt Spencer, each based on results of question- 
naires sent out under the Editor’s name. Miss Carroll found it impossible to complete her 
report on the overview of personnel workers in colleges and universities in time for this 
issue. She has facts we have long needed on the prevalence of different titles, the patterns 
of personnel workers in higher institutions, and the coordination of personnel work. 


In place of this long-promised report, we are publishing in this issue two of the 
papers read at the Joint Conference of Directors of College Admission and New Jersey 
Principals, Deans and Counselors, and sponsored by the New Jersey Association of Deans 
and Counselors of which Wilma J. McVeigh, Dean of Girls, Montclair High School, New 
Jersey, was President. Miss Lois Knox, Dean of Girls, Ridgewood High School, New 
Jersey, kindly mades these two articles available to the Journat. Edward S. Noyes, Chair- 
man, Board of Admissions, Yale University, and Retiring Chairman, College Entrance 
Examination Board, spoke on “Academic and Non-academic Appraisal of Candidates” at 
this Joint Conference. His speech impressed those present as being so original and im- 
portant that it should reach a wider reading audience. We appreciate very much his per- 
mission to publish it in our JouRNAL, just as he gave it at the meeting. Archibald MacIntosh, 
Vice-President and Director of Admissions, Haverford College, and author of the recent 
significant book Behind the Academic Curtain, published by Harper and Brothers, very 
kindly consented to the publication of his paper, “The Admissions Outlook,” which he 
gave at the same conference at which Mr. Noyes spoke. 


Evelyn G. Rimel is Girls’ Adviser, Missoula County High School, Montana. This 
school was chosen by Look magazine as one of the 100 outstanding schools in the United 
States. In her article Miss Rimel presents facts about the 89 pupils who have dropped out of 
high school before graduating. 


As deans, to be most effective, must work with and through teacher-counselors and faculty 
advisers, homeroom teachers, and club sponsors, they are constantly in need of suggestions 
to pass on to these other workers. For this reason, some of the specific guidance procedures 
actually employed successfully by teachers, counselors, and group leaders in high school and 
college in different parts of the United States will be described in this issue. These accounts 
have been grouped under three headings: “How Personnel Workers Help Teachers,” “How 
Personnel Workers Help Leaders of Groups,” and “How Teachers Help Students.” The 
persons contributing and the school situation about which they are writing are given in the 


accounts themselves. In faculty study groups deans may use these descriptions as a spring- 


board for concrete and realistic discussions of counseling and group work techniques. 


Janice Harvey, now Social Director of Valley Hall, New York State Teachers College | 


at Geneseo, and formerly head resident at the University of Redlands in California, has § 
summarized her observations and attitudes toward dormitory positions in an entertaining short J 


article, “Lament of the Young Head Resident.” 


May we express our appreciation for the news notes about persons and state associations 


sent in to Miss Catton for her column, “We Deans.” By including original and important 


ideas from papers read at state conferences, Miss Catton is making this column not only an | 


exchange for persenal data, but also a fine source of suggestions and forward-looking ideas 
about personnel work. 


Important Note 


Since the annual convention is so early this year, we have decided to delay the March 
issue long enough to publish important convention addresses in it. You will receive your | 
copy late, but laden with timely topics. 





Academic and Non-Academic Appraisal 
of Candidates* 


EDWARD S. NOYES 


Miss McVeigh was kind enough to 
send me an advance copy of the pro- 
gram of today’s meetings. I was natu- 
rally interested to note that I am 
therein identified as “Retiring Chair- 
man, College Entrance Examination 
Board.” To some, that adjective, re- 
tiring, may be a puzzle. Is it a tribute 
to my character, a synonym for 
modest, unassuming? Or is it a tech- 
nical term, merely indicating that I 
am about to vacate the office? If so, 
inquiring minds will surely probe 
more deeply. Why is he retiring? 
Did he fall, or was he pushed? 

A well-known advertisement, a few 
years ago, portrayed a small child in 
his sleeping garment, ready for bed. 
He was yawning profoundly; in one 
hand he carried a flickering candle; 
with the other, he supported an auto- 
mobile tire. The slogan was brief: 
“Time to Retire? Buy Fisk.” It occurs 
to me that this picture and part of the 
slogan explain symbolically both the 
puzzling adjective in my title and my 
function in this program. In a few 
minutes you will be unanimously con- 
cluding that it is, indeed, high time 
for me to retire. The meaning of the 
yawn is all too obvious, but I comfort 
you with the thought that a good 
siesta of about twenty-five minutes 
will put you in fine shape for the panel 

*Paper read at the Joint Conference of Directors of 
College Admission and New Jersey Principals, Deans 
and Counselors and sponsored by the New Jersey As- 


sociation of Deans and Counselors, October 24, 1949 
at Rutgers University. 


discussions this afternoon, which 
promise to be really interesting. And 
the lighted candle probably symbol- 
izes that flickering gleam which is all 
the illumination I can hope to cast 
upon the dark mystery of my subject. 
The appraisal of candidates by col- 
leges I call a dark mystery with de- 
liberate intent, although the phrase 
needs qualification. To those who are 
admitted, there is no mystery. Quite 
confident that they were selected be- 
cause they were the cream of the crop, 
they go on their way rejoicing. To 
any admissions officer, moreover, the 
appraisal of his own college’s appli- 
cants is not a dark mystery; he knows 
why many were called but few were 
chosen, although he may be unable or 
unwilling to explain the reasons be- 
hind the process. To one admissions 
officer, however, the appraisal of can- 
didates by any other admissions officer 
may seem odd, if not precisely mys- 
terious. These fortunate groups are 
exceptions. To all rejected candidates, 
to their parents, their sisters, their 
cousins, and their aunts; to the schools 
from which they came; to the public 
at large and to any alumnus after an 
unsuccessful football season—to all 
these, how a college appraises its ap- 
plicants is indeed a mystery, black as 
the night, from pole to pole. For the 
wise admissions officer is he who emu- 
lates two of Uncle Remus’s famous 
characters: “Tarbaby ain’t sayin’ 
nothin’, and Brer Fox, he lay low.” 
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You perceive that, however retir- 
ing, I am not a wise admissions officer, 
for here I am; I can’t lay low, and I 
have to say something. For your in- 
dulgence I can only appeal. I shall 
have to talk in generalities, though 
we all know that we have to appraise 
real individuals, living boys and girls, 
not merely generalizations or paper 
records and test scores. Furthermore, 
admissions problems and procedures 
will vary from college to college. All 
my experience has been at one uni- 
versity; I should warn you at the 
start that no other admissions officer 
or committee is to be held, @ priori, 
guilty of the theories or practices I 
am about to confess. 

Since the program divides my sub- 
ject neatly into the academic and non- 
academic appraisal of candidates, I 
choose to take these sections in that 
order and in the present tense. Into 
the involved history of efforts to esti- 
mate the academic fitness of candidates 
for college I do not propose to enter. 
At present, many colleges, including 
my own, have devised schemes for 
predicting success or failure in college 
studies for their applicants; I suspect 
this is the chief type of appraisal. 
Such methods differ in nomenclature 
and in details, from college to college, 
but they are based upon two main as- 
sumptions. The first is, that a student 
will continue to produce, in college, 
at about the same rate as he did in 
school. Like all generalizations, this 
has notable exceptions, but it seems to 
hold true for the vast majority of stu- 
dents. The second assumption is a 
logical corollary: if we can measure, 
in our college terms, the student’s 
performance at school and on entrance 


tests, we can predict his scholastic at- 
tainment in Freshman year. Such 
measurement requires the study of the 
record, first at school, and then in col- 
lege, of every student who has en- 
tered from a given school, leading to 
a correlation between the two sets of 
records made by the same students in 
the two institutions. For me, this is 
the real mystery. I am too poor a 
mathematician to comprehend the 
techniques involved. I do know that 
these correlations need frequent re- 
vision in the light of the performance 
of the latest delegations from the 
school; that similar work must be 


done with test scores; and that the | 


relative weight put on school record 


and test record will vary according to © 


our experience with the school. 


Though I went through a period of | 


doubt, I have become convinced that 
the prediction, summing up in a single 


figure our whole experience with a | 
school and with the tests, is probably | 
the most effective means of academic | 
appraisal. At most of the colleges | 
which use it, Freshman mortality due | 
to low academic achievement has | 


steadily decreased. 


A chart showing the distribution 


of predictions for a typical group of 


some 3,000 candidates will have an | 


outline roughly like that of an equi- 
lateral triangle with an irregular base. 
At the top, less than one per cent will 
have predictions for averages of 90 or 
better: highest Freshman honors. At 
each level below, down to 70, there 
will be more and more candidates 
who, as students, look precisely alike. 
We know that some will exceed and 
others fall below their predictions, 
but we cannot identify in advance 
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these eccentrics. Below the 60 level, 
the base of our triangular figure will 
taper off abruptly: ie., a relatively 
small proportion of candidates will 
have predictions for actual failure. 
This is a fairly recent phenomenon, 
due, I feel sure, to the spread of guid- 
ance work in the schools. In the old 
days there were plenty of applicants 
who, by any method of appraisal, were 
not good prospects as college students. 
Now, each year, we find fewer and 
fewer with predictions of failure, be- 
cause the guidance officers have not 
encouraged such candidates to apply; 
and the final selection of the class be- 
comes more and more difficult. For, 
after the probable failures have been 
eliminated, there are many more rea- 
sonably competent students than 
places for entering Freshmen, and of 
these, large groups will be practically 
undistinguishable. If we relied solely 
on predictions, and simply rolled 
down this figure, stopping when we 
had enough to form the class, we 
should find, at any point including 
enough for that class, on the lowest 
levels, more than enough to overflow 
it—all with predictions so much alike 
that no just differentiation is possible. 
If for no other reason, therefore, it is 
essential to have another kind of ap- 
praisal: to try to find out what kinds 
of persons we have in these reasonably 
competent students. 

If, like the child in the advertise- 
ment, I were holding a candle, its tiny 
beam would at this point flicker omi- 
nously, making the darkness of our 
mystery more apparent. I do not 
know of any reliable method of ap- 
praising character, personality, and 
promise of future accomplishment 





which enables one to make meaning- 
ful comparisons among hundreds of 
candidates. Of two boys recommended 
as good students by different schools, 
we can feel fairly confident that the 
one with a 90 prediction is a better 
student than the one with a 75. But 
of two candidates from different 
schools, each of whom is warmly rec- 
ommended as an individual by his 
principal, we cannot tell which is the 
better person. We have moved from 
measurements largely objective and 
quantitative to evaluations which are 
almost entirely subjective. Consider 
very briefly the sources of information 
for any non-academic appraisal. 

By all odds the most important is 
the confidential report from the 
school. A short character sketch, de- 
scribing salient traits of the applicant, 
good or bad, and his main accomplish- 
ments outside the classroom, if any, 
plus an informed guess about his ca- 
pacity for development, is, when writ- 
ten by an experienced and interested 
person, the most valuable document in 
a candidate’s credentials. At the other 
extreme, in my own view, is the rat- 
ing scale which dissects the individual 
into a number of qualities which, ac- 
cording to a consensus of his teachers’ 
opinions, he possesses in this or that 
degree. From a few scattered bones 
the palaeontologist can completely re- 
construct a prehistoric animal. From 
an inventory of abstract qualities I 
find it more difficult to reconstruct the 
living boy. “Four out of five teachers 
think he is above average in initia- 
tive.” I do not know what they mean 
by initiative, which may or may not 
be a trait desirable on the campus, de- 
pending upon how it is exhibited. Nor 
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do I know how much of this quality 
the “average” boy is supposed to 
possess. You will understand, I am 
sure, that I am venting my own feel- 
ings about rating scales. Others may 
like them; they may be able to per- 
form that feat of reconstruction which 
is so mysterious to me. 


The school statement is often il- 
luminating about a particular candi- 
date, but for obvious reasons, seldom 
can offer sound bases for comparative 
appraisals. From it, however, colleges 
can usually detect those who are un- 
desirable because of serious character 
defects, and most of those who are 
really outstanding as persons. Almost 
any kind of appraisal will pick out 
those two groups. Where we need 
more light is on the great mass: those 
who are neither undesirable nor genu- 
inely outstanding. 

The next common source of infor- 
mation is the interview, whether han- 
dled by the admissions officer himself, 
or by some other representative of the 
college. Like the principal’s recom- 
mendation, interviews are valuable in 
direct ratio to the intelligence and ex- 
perience of those who conduct and de- 
scribe them. I know that some people 
do have an uncanny flair for sizing up 
candidates. The trouble is that every 
interviewer believes he possesses that 
faculty—and not all of us are right. 
He who, after twenty minutes of talk, 
feels that he has plumbed the depths 
of any candidate, must be a hardy 
soul. Most interview reports, there- 
fore, and I particularly include my 
own, should be read with an attitude 
of enlightened skepticism. When they 
corroborate the information obtained 
from the school report, they are prob- 


ably reliable; when they do not, a 
danger signal can be hoisted. They 
have this advantage: that one inter- 
viewer who meets a great many can- 
didates from widely differing schools 
has a chance to make comparisons 
among those he has interviewed—al- 
ways assuming that he can maintain 
his own standards! 

It is from these two sources, chiefly, 
that colleges have to estimate their 
candidates as to soundness of charac- 
ter, degree of intellectual curiosity, 
ability to secure the respect of their 
contemporaries. Here I find myself 
forced to use a word I hoped to shun: 
leadership, about which more bunk 
has been written than about almost 
any word I can think of. I ‘suspect 


that evaluation of leadership qualities | 


is most often made by reviewing the 
candidate’s record in so-called activi- 
ties. To what clubs did he belong, on 
what teams did he play, what did he 
do as editor, debater, actor, musician, 
what class offices did he hold? Do not 
misunderstand me; I think the an- 
swers to these questions are interest- 
ing and valuable in our appraisal, but 
again I plead for an enlighted skep- 
ticism. Consider the class composed 
exclusively of leaders. Consider the 
effect on the big frog in a little puddle 
of being plunged into Lake Superior. 
And if one rates highly participation 
in activities, what will one do with the 
lad who, because of financial need, has 
had jobs on afternoons and Saturdays, 
with no time for other extra-curricu- 
lar pursuits? How can one appraise 
the boy who likes to hunt, or fish, or 
even read, and who has had enough 
independence not to become entangled 
with competitive activities of the 
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standard kind? Sufficiently well- 
known types are, on the one hand, the 
big activities man who never amounted 
to much after graduation, and, on the 
other hand, the chap who in school 
and college alike was inactive and in- 
conspicuous, but who blossomed out 
into an impressive and influential per- 
sonality in later life. 

Each college hopes that it is train- 
ing future leaders. It is at least argu- 
able that the boy who is a keen and 
successful participant in some worth- 
while activity may be a better bet for 
future leadership than the one who, 
on the same academic level, has shown 
no outside interest. Colleges are 
therefore eager to know about such 
participation, but the tail should not 
be allowed to wag the dog, and it 
would seem that an effort to appraise 
genuine potential leadership through 
prominence in extra-curricular activi- 
ties in secondary school has not always 
been fruitful. 

That candle is almost out. I use its 
last gleam to put together what I 
have, so far, kept separate. We are 
now a college admissions committee 
in the process of selecting a class. The 
first step is elimination: by means of 
the predictions, of those headed for 
failure; by means of the reports, of 
those who appear personally undesir- 
able. In this step we shall undoubt- 
edly make some errors, not, one 
hopes, of significant scope. Our real 
task remains. There are three groups 
we should be sure to admit: First, 
those few who seem to be superior in 
both fields—the top ranking students 
who are also outstanding as persons; 
second, the superior students who are 


satisfactory as persons; and third, the 
first-rate persons who are at least 
satisfactory as students. As we 
move down our academic scale, we 
shall sooner or later reach areas where 
the candidates look very much alike: 
still competent students, but by no 
means Phi Beta Kappas; still good 
lads, but, as yet, not distinguished. In 
a private college, in these areas, we 
should probably give preference to 
sons of alumni, as, in a state university 
we should probably give preference to 
our own state’s citizens. And we might 
also give preference to those hailing 
from regions whence a larger repre- 
sentation is desirable. I grant at once 
that the chances of paternity and of 
residence have little connection with 
intrinsic merit. But we have reached 
groups where candidates can hardly 
be distinguished, one from another, by 
merit, academic or otherwise; some 
other criteria are necessary, for deci- 
sions have to be made. Here is where 
we shall make most of our errors. Our 
only comfort is that such errors will 
be inevitable, until some methods of 
appraising and comparing the personal 
qualities of candidates have been de- 
vised which at least approximate the 
accuracy with which the academic ap- 
praisal can now be made. Such meth- 
ods may be discovered. About them, 
however, my feelings are a little like 
those of Tennyson’s Ulysses, who, as 
you recall, was also about to retire: 


All experience is an arch where- 
through 

Gleams that untravelled world whose 
margin fades 

Forever and forever when I move. 














The Admissions Outlook * 


ARCHIBALD MacINTOSH 


As the admissions officer of a small 
college, I am well aware that my re- 
marks will have a consequent slant. I 
know that in my particular situation 
I can do certain things that would not 
be possible in a large institution, and 
the converse is, of course, true. My 
comments will be general rather than 
specific, and I shall try to raise some 
questions rather than to bring any 
answers. 

The idea of having school and col- 
lege people together at a conference 
of this kind seems to me an admirable 
one. If we take the topics for the dif- 
ferent panels and set them side by 
side we find some duplication: 

School 
Applications 
Multiple Choice Applications 
Reading skills 
Transcripts 
Supporting letters 
Notification dates 
Transfers 
College 
Applications 
Multiple Choice Applications 
Minority groups 
Geographic distribution 
Priority of sons of alumni —s « 
Ratio of independent to public school 
candidates 
Interviews 
Maintaining standards 
College days and nights 
*Paper read at the Joint Conference of Directors of 
College Admission and New Jersey Principals, Deans 
and Counselors sponsored by the New Jersey Associa- 


tion of Deans and Counselors. October 24, 1949— 
Rutgers University. 


The topics in both lists are part and 
parcel of the problems that plague us 
every day, and the degree to which 
these are common problems to all of 
us only emphasizes the fact that we 
are dealing with one problem from 
different points of view. All of us 
have a common responsibility to the 
students. We should be interested in 
them entirely aside from our own in- 
dividual connections because we have 
a larger duty than to one institution 
only and because we are working for 
a common cause. 

The area in which we work is in 
many respects the most important in 
the educational process. We are deal- 


ing with matters of fateful decision § 


for the student. Where he continues 
his education after school! What di- 
rection that education shall take! In 
this group one hardly needs to stress 
the significance of the role that we 
play, but it does not hurt us to be re- 
minded of the significance of our ac- 
tions and our decisions. 


All of education is not confined to 


the class room by any means and be- § 
cause we are classed as administrators | 


we should not forget that to give a 
student a real sense of direction and 
an intelligent approach to his contin- 
uing education is one of the most im- 
portant jobs that can be done for him. 

The purpose of this conference is to 
discuss the manner of doing this, and 
there we can be of help to one another. 
Apparently a direct exchange of ideas 
works best and discussion is more 
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profitable than listening to someone 
talk about the process. 

The admissions officer or the guid- 
ance counselor must be an artist— 
among many other things. This means 
that he must be able to go beyond and 
behind the factual information that 
he has available. He must not rely 
entirely on a formula, as we humans 
are so prone to do. I recall a friend 
of mine who is a penetrating observer 
of human nature, and in illustrating 
this point he told of taking his small 
son to a museum. Everything went 
smoothly until they reached a case 
containing a huge and fearsome look- 
ing gorilla which had been mounted. 
The child was faced with a new and 
strange object beyond his experience. 
He was terrified. As soon as his father 
said to him, “This is a gorilla, dead 
and stuffed,” he had a formula which 
satisfied him and he immediately 
quieted down. It is hardly necessary 
to say that there are persons who have 
soothed themselves with a similar 
formula applied to admissions officers. 

There is so much more to the job 
than simply using the technical aids 
which have been developed. One ac- 
quires skill both by practice and by 
having a vision of what he is trying 
Mito do. 

Since I have been given the topic, 
“The Admissions Outlook,” I prob- 
ably should say something that might 
be construed as coming specifically 
under that title! Several points come 
to mind as a result of my observation 
—which may be different from yours: 
1. The big rush is over and applica- 

tions are now much slower in com- 
ing in than was the case a year 
ago. 


2. For several years we can expect 
relief from the kind of pressure 
we had to endure for some years 
at the height of the rush, but the 
figures on elementary school en- 
rolments forecast another big push 
in a few years. 

The wave of veterans is receding 
rapidly and with them go the 
G. I. benefits. 


There is more shopping around on 
the part of college candidates. 
The scholarship application lists 
are mounting and increasingly the 
ability to finance an education be- 
comes a matter of crucial impor- 
tance both to the student and to 
the college. 
During the years since the war 
many of the colleges and univer- 
sities have been examining their 
programs with an eye to change 
and improvement. While it is too 
soon to draw conclusions this self- 
examination is an encouraging 
sign. All changes that are made, 
every shift of emphasis, is impor- 
tant to the admissions officer and 
the counselor. 
During the last months of the 
war, predictions were made that 
after the war there would be a 
rush to the scientific and the func- 
tional curricula with a diminshing 
interest in the liberal arts. My 
observation leads me to conclude 
that to a considerable extent the 
opposite is true. 
In general the admissions outlook 
is just as complicated and just as 
interesting as it has been in the 
past. 
We still do not know much about 
motivation, though possibly our expe- 
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rience with the veterans has given us 
some new leads and some new sugges- 
tions. 

We have made progress with our 
tests and with other means of giving 
our students information about them- 
selves to help them ‘in their decisions. 

We still have no definitive answer 
to the question “Who should go to 
college?” though most of us have our 
own definite ideas on this matter and 
can get quite vocal given the oppor- 
tunity. 

The question “How many of those 
who do go will stay?” is wrapped up 
in the guidance and thé admissions 
procedure. It is unquestionably one 
of the more important $64 questions. 
It is of paramount importance to all 
concerned, and the reason for this 
conference is to discuss various phases 
of this question. 

I said that the admissions outlook, 
or the admissions procedure, was just 
as complicated as it ever was. Possibly 
it is more complicated. In a recent 
book that deals with some of these 
matters I find the following: 

“At one stage in their history, our 
colleges and universities were endeav- 
oring to take care of a relatively small 
number of students—and those for a 
particular purpose. They were not 
beset with the manifold problems of 
the present day, which have been 
brought on by the increase in college 
populations, nor with our philosophi- 
cal theory that everybody—or at least 
nearly everybody—should go to col- 
lege. And because the institutions 
were smaller it was possible for them 
to do what was in many ways a better 


job; knotty points and complexities of 
organization, as well as the mere 
physical business of handling large 
crowds, did not clutter up the process 
and hamper their work. Another fac- 
tor in the general problem is the wider 
reach that has been attained in the 
various fields of learning, particularly 
with the sciences. The colleges and 
universities today are dealing with a 
much more complex entity than they 
were in the old days, and at the same 
time they have the present large 
numbers with which to contend. 

“For the college or university to 
function effectively under these con- 
ditions, the greatest possible elimina- 
tion of lost motion is a necessity. It 
does not seem intelligent to spend 
time on trying to improve the aca- 
demic curriculum, for and in itself, if 
those in the colleges do not have a real 
knowledge of the needs, the desire, 
the potentialities, and the aspirations 
of the students whom we shall subject 
to that curriculum. The two agencies 
within the institution which have a 
profound responsibility here are the 
admissions office and the guidance 
program.” 


While this statement mentions col- 7 
lege specifically, I have already told © 
you that it is my belief that the col- | 
lege admissions procedure goes right | 
into the school and is part of the school | 


program as well. The Mississippi is 
still the Mississippi whether you fall 
into it way up in Minnesota or down 
in Louisiana. It is fluid in both places 
and you get just as wet. 


1Archibald MacIntosh, Behind the Academic Cur- | 


tain, pp. 57-58. New York: Harper & Brothers, 


1948. 
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Are We Conserving Our 
Teen-Age Resources? 


EVELYN G. RIMEL 


Sixty-two per cent of the 1949 
graduates of Missoula County High 
School enroled this fall in some col- 
lege or university. Comparing this 
with a national average of 15 per cent 
and a Montana average of 30 per cent, 
we are justly proud of our record. It 
would seem that this group represents 
just about all the 749 graduates who 
could reasonably profit by college 
training. At Missoula County High 
School, however, we have not forgot- 
ten another group, which, we feel, 
also merits our concern. We have also 
given attention to our drop-outs— 
those who did not continue their sec- 
ondary education either in Missoula 
or in some other high school until 
they were graduated. 

Four years ago regular conferences 
were begun with all freshmen girls 
entering, and a folder on the school 
progress of each was retained in the 
office of the dean of girls. What did 
we learn about our drop-outs from 
this record? 

Out of the last three entering 
classes there have been 89 dropouts. 
Two-thirds of these girls who left 
school had done so before the opening 
of their junior year. Only two girls 
remained through the senior year; 
but failing to pass a subject required 
for graduation, they never returned 
to complete their work for a diploma. 


INTELLECTUAL ABILITY 
A tabulation of the I. OQ. scores of 


the drop-outs, as determined by the 
Otis Test of Mental Ability, indicated 
a range of from 77 to 115. One- 
fourth of the drop-outs had I. Q.’s 
below 90; 52 per cent had I. Q.’s 
from 90-99, inclusive; and only 4 per 
cent showed ability above 110. The 
median for this group was 95. 


ScHo.astic SuCCEsS 


On the basis of grade averages these 
girls had not achieved much success 
in school work. Seventy-four per 
cent had averages below “C—”; 23 
per cent had maintained an average 
within the “C” range; 3 per cent had 
a low “B” average; and none had an 
average of “A.” 

The girls were asked to indicate the 
subjects which they liked best and 
liked least. A tabulation was made of 
those courses in which they received 
their best grades and their poorest 
grades, which, in all but one instance 
coincided with their likes and dislikes. 
The results, given in Table I, are 
provocative of thought. 

If the attendance records of these 
girls can be interpreted as indicative 
of interest in school, that interest did 
not run very high. Only one-tenth of 
the girls had what might be called 
good attendance. Only one girl, and 
she dropped out during her sopho- 
more year, had maintained perfect at- 
tendance. Thirty-nine per cent of 
these drop-outs had been truant 
either one or more periods or one or 
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TABLE I 
SUBJECTS BEST AND LEAST LIKED IN SCHOOL 


Percentage 

Receiving Best 
Subjects Best Liked Grade in 
Home Economics 
Physical Education 
English 
General Mathematics 
Art 
General Science 
History 
Girls’ Chorus 
General Business 


Algebra 














more days, accounting for 91 per cent 
of all truancies among the girls. 
Nearly one-fifth of the girls tended 
to spend an unusually large .number 
of periods in the nurses’ office. Girls 


dropped out of school averaged 111%4 
days’ absence a year. 


Crus ParTICIPATION 


Teen-age interest has been found 
to be closely allied to teen-age par- 
ticipation. It is significant, therefore, 
that 85 per cent of these girls had not 
participated actively in any club, 
either in school or outside of school. 
Only 5 per cent had even belonged to 
a school club or held a home room 
office. Only one-tenth had been ac- 
tive in clubs or organizations out of 
school, such as Y-teens, Campfire 
Girls, 4-H, or some church group. 


VocaTIONAL PREFERENCES 


At the time of her freshman con- 
ference, each girl is encouraged to in- 
dicate the occupation she would like 
to enter upon finishing school. In the 


Percentage 

Receiving 
Subjects Least Liked Lowest Gradein 
English 
Spanish 
Algebra 
General Mathematics 
Latin 
Physical Education 
History 
Biology 
Shorthand 
Typing 
Home Economics 
General Science 


























drop-out group one-fourth had no 
idea what they would like to be doing 
when grown. One-third expressed a 
preference for some business occupa- 
tion, as secretary, typist, or clerk. | 
Two or more were interested in each 
of the following vocations: physical 
education teacher, beauty operator, | 
nurse, elementary teacher, journalist, | 
or some kind of art work. One each 
mentioned dreams of becoming a sur- 
geon, cashier, opera singer, lawyer, 
telegraph operator, photographer, ac- 
countant, missionary, nun, actress, or 
window decorator. One wished to} 
raise horses. 


FINANCIAL STATUS 


Five per cent of girls were respon- 
sible for their own full support, work- 
ing for room and board and for pin 
money during the school year and 
holding full-time jobs during the 
summer to get clothing. Of the other 
95 per cent, one-half worked part 
time. These girls indicated that it was 
necessary for them to earn enough to 
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buy their own clothes and to supply 
their spending money. If school and 
work interfered with each other and 
a choice had to be made, twenty-one 
per cent dropped out of school almost 
immediately to work full time. 


HEALTH STaTus 


Almost two-thirds of the girls who 
dropped out of school stressed poor 
health. Nearly one-fifth mentioned 
extreme nervousness. Five per cent 
dropped out of school with statements 
similar to the following: “I feel fine 
during the summers, when I am work- 
ing. When school starts, I soon get 
jittery, have a lot of colds, and can’t 
sleep. I’m going back to work.” 
Thirteen per cent not only complained 
of being “run-down,” but definitely 
looked below par. Most were not 
careful about eating three meals a day. 
More than 5 per cent of the girls who 
dropped out of school related they 
were suffering from one or more of 
the following: headaches, two or more 
operations, ear trouble, backaches, sev- 
eral broken bones, kidney trouble, St. 
Vitus dance, and glandular trouble. 
Several girls revealed various combi- 
nations of the following: bad eyes, 
recent tuberculosis infection, paralysis, 
eczema, asthma, or deafness. One girl 
was a spastic. 


Home LIFE 


Nearly one half (48 per cent) came 
from broken homes; i.e., homes in 
which either the father or the mother 
or both were not living. Thirty-four 
per cent of the broken homes had 
been broken by divorce. It was found 
that only 3 per cent of the mothers in 
these divorced homes had not re-mar- 
ried. Eight of the mothers have been 
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twice married and twice divorced. The 
average age of the girls at the time 
the mothers re-married was eight 
years nine months. Twice as many 
girls had lost their fathers by death 
as had lost their mothers. 


The home life of the other half of 
the drop-outs was not much more 
conducive to good school work. 
Twelve per cent of the girls declared 
there was constant bickering and quar- 
reling at home between the parents. 
Nearly one-third of the fathers were 
criticized for excessive drinking at in- 
tervals frequent enough to make it 
necessary for everyone to work to 
provide a living for the family. Three 
per cent of the mothers were indicted 
for intemperance. In two cases the 
daughters had to withdraw from 
school becayse of serious illness in the 
home. 

In 17 per cent of the homes a for- 
eign language was spoken, either be- 
tween the parents and the grandpar- 
ents, or, less frequently, between the 
parents. | 

Three-fifths of the mothers were 
not employed outside of the home. 
Nearly one-fifth of those who did 
work were employed as waitresses or 
cleaning women. Others worked as 
cooks, clerks, nurses, practical nurses, 
housekeepers, or postmistresses. 

Three-fifths of the fathers were 
about evenly distributed among em- 
ployment on the railroad, in lumber 
mills, as tavern or brewery workers, 
or as farmers. Another fifth were 
about equally divided among mechan- 
ics, truck drivers, and highway em- 
ployees. The rest included a shop 
manager, a city fireman, a clerk, a 
brick mason, an electrician, a printer, 
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a watchmaker, a butcher, a carpenter, 
a shoemaker, a labor leader, a horti- 
culturist, 2 miner, a janitor, a tourist 
court operator, and a maker of trout 
flies. One father was a minister. 

Fourteen per cent of the girls had 
half-brothers or half-sisters or com- 
binations of both. The other 86 per 
cent averaged two brothers and two 
sisters apiece. The largest family con- 
sisted of eight brothers and eight 
sisters. 

Two-thirds of the fathers had not 
gone beyond the eighth grade, while 
one-half of the mothers had not en- 
tered high school. One-tenth of the 
fathers had graduated from high 
school as compared to one-seventh of 
mothers. Two fathers and two moth- 
ers were college graduates. 

Three-fourths of the girls were 
born in Montana and nearly one-half 
in Missoula County. 


Fo.ttow-Up 


Forty-six per cent of the girls who 
withdrew from school were married 
almost immediately or within eight 
months. Another 10 per cent even- 
tually married. Three per cent of 
those married have already been 
divorced. 

About 10 per cent have attended 
business college. Three per cent are 
now attending. One girl has remained 
in business college for nearly two 
years. 

Several girls who desired to join 
the armed forces have not been able 
to present the equivalent of a high 
school diploma and so could not se- 
cure this type of training. Accurate 
information has not been secured 
about the type of jobs now held by 
these girls who dropped out of school 


to give a clear picture of employment 
distribution. Some are unemployed. 


SUMMARY 


This summary of findings presents 
a number of questions for considera- 
tion. Among them are the following: 

1. To what extent should there be | 
required courses for all students? 

2. Should required courses be 
placed largely in the first two years of 
high school or should they be scat- 
tered over all four years? 

3. In what way may required 
courses be made more functional to all | 
students, not just the college-aspiring 7 
group? : 

4. How can these students be 
drawn into more participation in stu- | 
dent activities? F 

5. How can the school better pro- 77 
vide training for future homemakers, |” 
since so many girls are leaving school )7 
early to marry? ‘ 

6. Should there be developed a” 
more systematic way of giving finan- | 
cial aid to worthy students so they | 
may remain in school? F 

7. What are the basic factors un- 1% 
derlying good school attendance? 4 

8. How much mental hygiene, and © 
in what form, should the schools un- 7 
dertake? ¥ 

9. What attitudes towards school 7 
will these girls carry into adult life, | 
and how will these attitudes be re- | 
flected when their children enter | 
school? 

Yes, Missoula County High School | 
is proud of its 62 per cent from the 
class of ’49 who have enroled in 
college this fall. But it is also con-§ 
cerned with those who fail to grad- | 
uate. It will continue to be concerned © 
with ali its students and to study the | 
varied problems each presents. 
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How Personnel Workers Help Teachers 


More and more, working with and 
through members of the faculty is 
considered one of the dean’s most im- 
portant functions. “Guidance while 
teaching” is the foundation of the de- 
velopmental or creative student per- 
sonnel program. Full responsibility 
for guidance cannot be delegated to 
the specialist. Too many persons fail 
to see that the specialist is needed pri- 
marily because the home and the 
school failed to do a good job of 
guidance. However, it is helpful to 
make certain distinctions between the 
work of teachers and specialists. The 
classroom teacher cannot go into the 
deep-seated causes of the behavior of 
forty to fifty students. His guidance 
work must of necessity meet the indi- 
viduals’ apparent needs as revealed in 
the group situation. This kind of men- 
tal hygiene first aid or what might be 
called a form of environmental thera- 
py is of great value. However, it is 
not on the same level as the work of 
the guidance specialist—the counselor 
who synthesizes and interprets per- 
sonal data from many sources, the 
clinical psychologist who gains insight 
about the student from individual 
testing and use of the Rorschach and 
other projective methods, the psychia- 
trist and psychoanalyst who often 
spend years in uncovering and treat- 
ing unconscious motivations that are 
causing present maladjustment. It is 
helpful for the dean to recognize these 
levels of personnel work, described in 
terms of degree and extent to which 
the worker is able to deal with causes 
of behavior that lie below the surface. 

The dean helps teachers to improve 


the quality of their guidance in many 
ways. Most important are the oppor- 
tunities for teachers to work with the 
guidance specialists on individual 
cases. This intensive case work is one 
of the best ways to learn about child 
and adolescent behavior in general. 

Another important means of help- 
ing teachers to understand pupils is 
the case conference—a group discus- 
sion of an individual student in his 
family and neighborhood setting by 
all the persons who have contact with 
him or her. In pooling, interpreting, 
and synthesizing information and in 
making recommendations, each mem- 
ber of the case conference becomes 
more proficient in understanding indi- 
vidual students and providing experi- 
ences they need. 

A third method of in-service edu- 
cation is through courses, workshops, 
lecture-forums, demonstrations, dra- 
matizations, discussion of films, and 
other kinds of group guidance. These 
are successful only if they are co- 
operatively planned, start where the 
teachers are, elicit the active partici- 
pation of each member, and lead to 
action. If problems of real concern to 
teachers are brought up for study, if 
they pool their experience and knowl- 
edge and arrive at best solutions of 
the problems, if they work out con- 
cretely ways and means of carrying 
out the plans, then it is likely that 
this kind of in-service education will 
be fruitful. 

A fourth method of in-service edu- 
cation is through publications. A bul- 
letin or house organ is a valuable 
means of reaching all the members of 
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the school or college staff. It should 
give recognition to members of the 
faculty who are making special con- 
tributions to the guidance program, 
however slight these may be. In fact, 
it is the teacher who is not yet profi- 
cient in his use of guidance techniques 
who needs encouragement most. The 
bulletin should also include new ideas, 
gleaned from reading and conferences, 
and reference to new books and help- 
ful bulletins and magazine articles. 
An excellent example of this method 
of communication between the person- 
nel worker and the administrators 
and teachers is the mimeographed 
leaflet called Together, prepared by 
Dr. Mary Holman, Director of Guid- 
ance of the Orange School System, 
Orange, New Jersey. Each issue deals 
with some important aspect of guid- 
ance such as the use and interpreta- 
tion of tests, scholarships for pupils, 
group activities, and the like. Each 
issue shows progress that has been 
made and expresses genuine apprecia- 
tion of all who have contributed to 
the individual development and guid- 
ance of the pupils. 

The following article is a descrip- 
tion of how a curriculum director used 
personnel procedures skillfully and 
successfuly in a school system where 
teachers initially showed an apparent 
resistance to change. 


Group Guidance of Teachers 
MARGARET WASSEN 


Helping teachers grow on the job 
is a guidance function that is challeng- 
ing and worthwhile. Last year I held 
the position of curriculum director for 
the Highland Park Independent 
School District of Dallas, Texas, a 


pleasant suburban system which I had 
served for thirteen years as a class- 
room teacher. Most of our students 
are prosperous, ambitious, and college 
bound. Last year 96 per cent of the 
high school graduating class requested 
the registrar to send their transcripts 
to colleges. My three major respon- 
sibilities, according to a bulletin issued 
by the superintendent, were to arrange 
workshops for teachers, to coordinate 
the programs of teaching, and to edit 
teacher-prepared courses of study. 


TuHeE TEACHERS 


Women teachers outnumbered men 
four to one; about half the women 
teachers were married. The turnover 
was small: elementary teachers had 
been in the system, on the average, 
more than six years; last year there 
were no new teachers in the senior 
high school faculty of sixty-five. Ap- 
proximately one-third of the 221 
teachers in the system had masters’ 
degrees. Commendable professional 
spirit was evidenced by membership 
in local, state, and national educational 
organizations. 

Nevertheless, morale needed a lift. 
A system-wide curriculum study in- 
volving all teachers in many meetings 
and frantic toil on units of study had 
been introduced in the previous year 
before the teachers were ready for it. 
Consequently, many individuals did 
not know what they were doing or 
why. For them a high degree of frus- 
tration resulted, and interaction in the 
group was seriously affected. 


WorksuHop Courses 


Working on the hypothesis that dis- 
trust and antagonism in groups often 
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arise out of misunderstanding and 
lack of personal contact, I attempted 
to improve avenues of communication 
in the entire staff. 

To meet the needs of teachers who 
wanted to take courses for college 
credit and to keep up with recent de- 
velopments in education, I first ob- 
tained, through a questionnaire to the 
teachers, their suggestions as to the 
college courses they desired. On the 
basis of their requests two workshops 
were planned, one on visual aids and 
the other on child growth and devel- 
opment. Twenty-three teachers took 
the visual education course, which was 
taught by the director of visual aid in 
the school system. Fifty-eight teach- 
ers enroled for the child study, which 
was directed by a professor from a 
near-by university and gave college 
credit. Two of the principals and 
three school secretaries as well as 


teachers from each grade attended and 
a wide variety of high school subjects 
were represented. Classes met once a 
week in the late afternoon in one of 
the elementary schools and in the 
senior high school. 


GrapE-LEVEL MEETINGS 


Mutual respect and professional 
growth were also furthered by grade- 
level meetings which dealt with prac- 
tical day-by-day experiences and 
problems. These meetings were in- 
formal. They were held in homes 
conveniently located, scheduled as 
early as possible in the afternoon, be- 
gan socially with a cup of tea or other 
refreshments. Individual invitations 
were issued at least ten days in ad- 
vance of the meeting, and discussion 
leaders were prepared to start the ball 


rolling on problems which concerned 
the teachers of that grade level. Li- 
brarians, art teachers, music teachers, 
and the school nurse were invited to 
attend as many of these sessions as 
they could. The length of the meeting 
was strictly limited to one hour and 
a half. 


In these meetings teachers who had 
been long in the service exchanged 
ideas and experiences with teachers 
who had had more recent professional 
preparation. Materials of instruction 
were exhibited. The day after the 
meeting a mimeographed report of 
the highlights of each meeting was 
sent to each member of the group. At 
the end of the series of meetings each 
teacher filled out an evaluation sheet. 

These evaluations indicated that 
the meetings had helped to build bet- 
ter human relations as well as to in- 
crease professional “know-how.” The 
meetings improved the morale of the 
teachers by giving recognition to in- 
dividuals who had special skills and 
an opportunity for all to make a con- 
tribution to the group for the best de- 
velopment of the children. Many of 
the suggestions made in the meetings 
were carried out. Thus teachers could 
see that their thinking together had 
led to action. 


LectTurE-ForuM SERIES 


A third type of group meeting was 
suggested by teachers who did not 
want to take a course for college 
credit, yet felt they would enjoy an 
occasional lecture or panel, which 
would widen their horizons or give 
depth to one of their pet concerns. 
These meetings were also planned co- 
operatively. This lecture-forum series 
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was called “Keeping Up with Our 
World.” The local branch of the 
Association for Childhood Education 
and the Classroom Teachers Associa- 
tion participated in the program. In- 
service credit of one semester hour 
was offered as an additional induce- 
ment to teachers who attended as 
many as ten of the series. To equalize 
the transportation problem for teach- 
ers and to give them opportunity to 
visit other buildings we rotated the 
meeting in each of the six schools. For 
each meeting there was a teacher 
chairman who introduced the speaker, 
and a teacher hostess. 

Subjects discussed were character 
training for children, interfaith prog- 
ress, visual education techniques, 


books for today’s youth, understand- 
ing contemporary music, the needs of 
children, health in the classroom, hu- 


man relations, reading problems, 
atomic energy, understanding con- 
temporary art, pupil-teacher planning, 
and creative writing. 


House OrcAan 


Communication among teachers and 
administrators in different buildings 
and fields was furthered by a one- 
page mimeographed house organ 
called Curriculum Directions. This 
was published eighteen times during 
the school year. Its aim was to help 
teachers feel that they belonged to a 
team and to promote professional ac- 
tivities such as use of films and film 
strips, voting in local elections, par- 
ticipating in faculty square dances, 
and examining new books and maga- 
zines for teachers and pupils. A high 
degree of readership was insured by 
using during the year the names of 
105 different teachers, mentioned for 


professional achievement or for such 
personal items as weddings and 
blessed events. Teachers frequently 
called the office to contribute a bit of 
information about someone in their 


building. 
PositivE Pus.icity 


Another form of communication 
which helped the morale of the teach- 
er group was a series of articles about 
the Highland Park Schools which | 
was asked to write for the Texas Out- 
look, a monthly publication of the 
Texas State Teachers Association. In 
the November issue two stories, one 
about the Highland Park elementary 
schools and one about junior high, 
appeared. Each school was given rec- 
ognition. Many teachers expressed 
their feeling of pride that their school 
had been constructively publicized in 
a magazine read by 43,000 Texas 
teachers. In August a story about the 
elections held by the high school stu- 
dent council was published. All of 
these articles were illustrated with 
photographs of pupils. 

In this situation I feel that morale 
has really improved. Next year would 
be a good time for emphasis on men- 
tal hygiene, for studying the needs of 
the children and the community, and 
for developing a guidance program in 
the elementary schools with some 
skilled consultative service not hither- 
to available to teachers. I think that 
most teachers are ready to accept such 
aid now. In the secondary school 
there might be a chance to move to- 
ward the core program, with its in- 
creased opportunity for guidance and 
increased cooperation with commuv- 
nity agencies and utilization of com- 
munity physical and human resources. 





How Personnel Workers Help Leaders 


To help club sponsors and other 
leaders of groups, the dean first of all 
tries to release the creative energy in 
each person. She encourages them to 
experiment with new ideas, to develop 
a vital type of activity cooperatively 
with their students. She helps them 
improve the quality of their group 
work through discussions; through 
demonstrations and committee work 
that is itself an illustration of a suc- 
cessful group experience; through 
films;* through making available to 
them books and magazine articles on 
group activities in college and sec- 
ondary school, group work proce- 
dures developed in the field of social 
work, and in the newer, but not so 
different, field of group dynamics. 
The more concrete illustrations of 
present practice she can supply, the 
more helpful she will be to leaders 
who are inexperienced in group work 
methods. The following accounts show 
how some teachers have improved the 


quality of their guidance through the 
group. 


Guidance in a Vocational Arts 
High School 
SEYMOUR M. LANDSMAN 


An art teacher in the Arts High 
School, Newark, New Jersey, was 
concerned with presenting to students 
an overview and an understanding of 
various occupations in the field of art. 
He has used the following procedures: 

1. Show the vocational applica- 

"Elizabeth K. Graves, “Films in Your Guidance 


Program,” Journal of the National Association of 
Deans of Women, XXII (March, 1949), 128-137. 
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tions of the various phases of the 
class work, in magazine and newspaper 
illustrations and advertisements, in 
department stores, and other places in 
the community where training in art 
is being used. 

2. Help individuals to develop 
special problems along the lines of 
their interests and abilities. 

3. As adviser to the art club, help 
student committees arrange for visits 
to art and advertising departments of 
local department stores, display de- 
partments, museums and other art 
exhibitions, artists’ studios. 

4, Plan an assembly program in 
which graduates who have achieved 
positions of distinction in the field of 
art are interviewed on the following 
points: description of the job, how the 
job was obtained, how the art work in 
high school prepared them for the 
job, what additional schooling was 
necessary, and suggestions for stu- 
dents interested in that type of work. 
The positions represented one year 
were art director of an advertising 
agency, free lance advertising artist, 
staff artist of a city newspaper, buyer 
for Teen Age shop, sculptor, high 
school art teacher, interior decorator, 
and member of the display staff of a 
department store. 

5. Participate in radio Career Fo- 
rum on Art. 

6. Participate in Career Day. 

Further developments suggested 
are better coordination on the part of 
the art faculty in vocational guidance 
programs, a series of evening meetings 
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for parents on vocational opportuni- 
ties, a systematic collection and filing 
of up-to-date information about voca- 
tions in the field of art, and a follow- 
up study of graduates. 


Many of the procedures used in 
young people’s groups outside of 
school and college are equally appli- 
cable to groups within educational in- 
stitutions. In fact, deans might well 
invite leaders in churches and youth- 
serving agencies, who have had prepa- 
ration for group work, to demonstrate 
group techniques and otherwise co- 
operate with the school group activi- 
ties program. The following descrip- 
tion of a planning committee illus- 
trates features of successful group 
work: (1) selection of members with 
a view to their contribution to one an- 
othe: and to the joint accomplish- 
ment cf the group’s goal or purpose; 
(2) clear definite statement of the 
group’s goal; (3) contribution by each 
member to the group goal, through 
free spontaneous sharing of views, 
without domination by any member 
or by the chairman; (4) a sense of 
progress and achievement. This ac- 
count also raises a puzzling issue: 
When is efficiency in a group not effi- 
ciency? Or, in other words, does effi- 
ciency in working toward the goal or 
end result sometimes cause neglect of 
personal development of members? 


A Planning Committee 
CHARLES L. SMITH 


This is a description of a dozen 
young people and three adults who 
composed the planning committee for 
a Methodist Youth Fellowship Sum- 
mer Assembly. The young people 


varied in their background, coming 
from all over the northern half of the 
state of Georgia, some of them being 
as far as three hundred miles apart 
geographically. But in spirit and pur- 
pose they were united. 


SELECTION OF THE COMMITTEE 


First, a description of the group ac- 
cording to its make-up. The chairman 
of the group was a high school senior 
from a rural community. His church 
youth group in his home town num- 
bered twenty-five, varying in age 
from twelve to twenty-three years. 
He was president of this local youth 
group, having been an active leader in 
the small rural group for several 
years. Hence he brought to the plan- 
ning committee meeting an experience 
of group work. In addition to a back- 
ground of effective democratic group 
leadership among the young people 
in his home group, he had had suc- 
cessful experiences with adult leaders: 
his pastor had been cooperative and 
helpful but not dictatorial, and his 
Sunday school teacher and Youth Fel- 
lowship counselor (one person carry- 
ing both jobs) was a friendly, re- 
sourceful, encouraging co-worker. 

The vice-president of the planning 
committee was a girl in her junior 
year in high school in a large city. Her 
local church group numbered seventy- 
five active young people from a 
church membership around three 
thousand. She was chairman of a com- 
mittee in her local church group and 
had been active in the department 
council planning. She had an aggres- 
siveness that made itself felt even 
though an older boy was chairman of 
the group. A year later she was the 
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president of the group. Yet her per- 
sonality was pleasing and her spirit 
was cooperative, not domineering. 


The secretary of the group was an 
older girl two years out of a small 
town high school who had been work- 
ing in the city in a secretarial-recep- 
tionist job since graduation. Though 
quieter and less attractive physically 
than the vice-president of the group, 
she was recognized as a careful think- 
er, competent in her secretarial work 
as well as capable of cooperating with 
others. She was the oldest young per- 
son in the group. Her local church 
work consisted of teaching a children’s 
Sunday school class in the mornings 
and in the evenings serving as presi- 
dent of the youth group of about 
twenty members. During the Summer 
Assembly, she had continued to com- 
mute daily, and kept up her work in 
the small town church of some two 
hundred members. 


The other young people in the 
group were about evenly divided be- 
tween boys and girls, the majority of 
them coming from very small towns 
or the open country. One of the boys 
was working, having left high school 
a year ago. Two of the boys and one 
of the girls were in college. All oth- 
ers were high school students in their 
junior or senior year. All of them 
were active in group work in their 
own local churches as leaders of vari- 
ous committees. 


The three adults in the group were 
ministers. One of them, the youngest, 
was still in theology school and was 
serving as part-time Director of 
Youth Work. He was charged with 
the responsibility of supervising the 
planning committee. Because, two 


years before, he had been president of 
the planning committee, he was 
thought of more as a member of the 
youth group than as an adult super- 
visor. 

The other two adults were older 
ministers in their early fifties. One was 
the pastor of a large city church whose 
friendly and competent relationship 
with his own youth group was respon- 
sible for his being chosen by the plan- 
ning committee as the Dean of the 
Summer Assembly program. The 
other played an official role as the 
Executive Secretary of the educational 
work of the Conference Organization. 
His presence in the group was by no 
means resented; in fact, he was re- 
ceived in a very warm and cordial 
manner, but the group depended 
more on the Dean when a difficult 
decision had to be made. 


Group-WorkK TECHNIQUES 


So much for the membership of the 
group. Now to note the group set-up. 
The president or chairman and the 
secretary sat at the table with all the 
others arranged in a_ semi-circle 
around the opposite side of the table. 
The adults were scatfered among the 
young people. A blackboard, which 
was used constantly, was placed just 
behind the president. 

At the particular session to be de- 
scribed here, their job was to select 
the courses and faculty members who 
would be invited to serve next sum- 
mer. Hence they were intent on doing 
their job and doing it well. 

The steps in the discussion were 
somewhat as follows: (1) The chair- 
man stated the purpose of a particular 
course of instruction to be offered next 
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summer, and asked for suggestions for 
the instructor; these he wrote on the 
blackboard. (2) He asked the Dean 
his opinion about a particular person, 
when no suggestions were made im- 
mediately. (3) The Dean responded 
with a name but said that he was not 
sure how the young people felt about 
the person. (4) One of the young 
people made a critical comment di- 
rectly to the chairman. (5) The chair- 
man asked the entire group their opin- 
ion. (6 and 7) Almost simultaneously 
two of the young people gave favor- 
able responses. (8) The chairman, 


wanting to be certain whether others 
had ideas about the instructor being 
considered, made another statement of 
the nature of the course to be taught, 
and asked if any others had additional 
remarks. (9) One of the young peo- 
ple asked the Executive Secretary 


about the person’s experience in other 
teaching situations. (10) The Execu- 
tive Secretary gave the information to 
the entire group, but perhaps directed 
himself more to the chairman than 
anyone else. (11) Before the chair- 
man could comment, another young 
person countered with an unfavorable 
opinion. And before the group could 
respond to that remark, (12) another 
young person directed a question to 
the previous speaker. 

Thus, in this manner the group en- 
tered into the discussion with an open, 
free, and spontaneous sharing of their 
different views. The conversation was 
lively when differences of opinion 
arose, but there was an earnest at- 
tempt to get all the facts on the floor 
before reaching a decision. Often in- 
dividuals in the group originated sug- 
gestions and followed up their sug- 


gestion after modifications of them 
had been made by others. It was sel- 
dom that no one spoke up, but mem- 
bers of the group usually remained 
silent when they had no new informa- 
tion to add. They trusted the decision 
of the group on the basis of the infor- 
mation already presented. 


EVALUATION 


The group work could have been 
improved at several points. Perhaps 
the greatest need for improvement 
was the assimilation of the adults into 
the group as regular members. The 
two older adults hesitated to speak 
when it would have been for the best 
interest of the group and the group 
purpose to have had more contribu- 
tions from them at certain points. 
However, the Director entered into 
the discussion at too many points. Per- 
haps it was too difficult for him to 
remember that he left the chairman- 
ship of the group only two years be- 
fore! At times his comments appeared 
to cut off contributions that would 
otherwise have come from young 
people in the group. 

All in all, the group did its job very 
well; they made competent decisions 
and followed through on their respon- 
sibilities. The purpose of the group 
was accomplished efficiently. But a 
greater contribution might have been 
made to individual development if 
more time had been taken for personal 
exchanges and “off the subject” con- 
versation. Instead, all the emphasis 
was on getting the job done before 
it got too_late at night. Hence the 
business was pushed through quickly, 
with perhaps little if any specific 
concern for individual interests. 
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And yet, the leader, always fair and 
impartial, saw that all points of view 
were well aired before a vote was 
taken. He sometimes called on par- 
ticular individuals, especially on the 
adults, to be sure that all points of 
view were represented. He allowed 
plenty of time for the business at 
hand, yet at the same time he kept 
the discussion focused on the subject 
and reminded any “off the subject” 
person of the group aim and the time 
element. This he did firmly but gen- 
tly. He followed parliamentary pro- 
cedure, but not in a stiff, formal way. 
When the final decisions were made, 
they, without doubt, represented the 
entire group; the finished product was 
the result of the group process. 


A concrete example of the role of 
the faculty sponsor of a student activi- 
ty makes clearer the skill that is 
needed in furthering the group goal 
and contributing to the personal de- 
velopment: of members of the group. 
The staff of a school newspaper offers 
opportunities for very effective group 
work. The following account gives 
some helpful detail on this process. 


The College Newspaper as a 
Group Activity 
ANNIE MAE POWELL 
My most successful group experi- 
ence was at State Teachers College, 
Troy, Alabama, as adviser of the col- 
lege newspaper. It was thrilling to 
see a staff of four students accustomed 
to work in an autocratic atmosphere 
expand to a group of more than thirty 
students from every one of the four 
years of college, working in a demo- 
cratic atmosphere. 
When I became sponsor of the 


newspaper, only four members of the 
previous year’s staff had returned. 
These were the editor in chief, a senior 
girl, and three associate editors—a 
senior man and two junior girls. 
These constituted the “Big Four.” It 
soon became obvious that they wished 
to continue as a closed group. 


First STEps 

My first step was to work with the 
four students individually. I had 
many conversations with them in 
which I mentioned casually the values 
students might derive from work on 
the newspaper and the small number 
who were at present receiving this 
benefit. I recognized the editor in 
chief as my key person; the others 
tended to follow her suggestions. In 
one conversation, I asked her to tell 
me what the college paper had meant 
to her. She had good ideas and ex- 
pressed herself well, and it was clear 
that the paper and her position as edi- 
tor were her pride and joy. I ex- 
pressed genuine admiration for her 
ideas, but raised a question about the 
future of the paper—who would carry 
on when she and one of the associate 
editors graduated at the end of the 
year. She reluctantly agreed that we 
should begin to bring into the staff 
some other students, but she added 
that a crowd was more trouble than 
doing the editing oneself. She real- 
ized, however, that this shared re- 
sponsibility made it truly a student 
paper. Before staff meetings I helped 
the editor to plan the topics to be dis- 
cussed. This preplanning resulted in 
much more effective meetings. 

The next step was a search for 
talent in my English classes. I dis- 
covered several, one a first-year stu- 
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dent, a veteran with experience in 
newspaper work. These students were 
invited to the next staff meeting. 

A third step was to place more re- 
sponsibility on the students for the 
final product. When I returned the 
copy for the next issue to the editor, 
leaving it essentially as the students 
had written it, she was plased. Later 
she told the members of the staff that 
they must be more careful in their 
writing, for they were responsible for 
the final form. 

A fourth step was to appoint a sub- 
committee on circulation, which had 
been poorly handled by the “Big 
Four.” In a few hours every paper 
was distributed. Later a popular girl, 
whose home was in Troy, agreed to 
be circulation manager, at the request 
of the staff. She started at once to 
carry out plans she had talked over 
with the sponsor. 

A fifth step was to call attention to 
good work that had been done, to give 
recognition for special contributions, 
and especially to commend the group 
as a whole for the general improve- 
ment in the paper. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


I met other problems as they arose. 
For example, there was a situation in 
the staff room, which had to be cor- 
rected. The “Big Four” and their 
friends were using this room as a so- 
cial gathering place and other mem- 
bers of the staff had to go elsewhere 
to do their work for the paper. I 
talked with the editor but she was not 
in sympathy with my view. I then 
talked with one of the associate edi- 
tors, who made most of the noise that 
kept the others from working. He 
suggested that we put up a sign, “Staff 


Room,” and make it clear that others 
were not permitted there except on 
newspaper business. 

After the room was being used by 
the staff only, the entire group became 
more cohesive. The “Big Four” 
found out who wrote well and who 
typed well. They all worked together 
better. I often heard remarks such as, 
“T’]] run and get more facts on this 
while you type what we have,” “Will 
you finish this while I get another job 
done?” “Mart, how do you count the 
inches so nearly correct each time?” 
At least twenty were now taking an 
active part in the staff room every 
day. 

Another problem is a very common 
one in school publications—the prob- 
lem of censorship. The students felt 
that they were not free to express 
their opinions. I talked with the 
President of the college, and asked if 
the staff and their adviser might be 
responsible for anything that appeared 
in the paper. He agreed not to veto 
anything the students wrote if I would 
be responsible. I asked him to talk 
with the editor and give her to un- 
derstand that he had delegated his re- 
sponsibility for the paper to the staff 
and me. The President did much to 
clarify my ideas of a college news- 
paper to the editor. In the succeeding 
months we were never called to task 
by administrators or faculty members 
for anything that appeared in the 
paper. In only one instance did I have 
to exercise my veto power in any seri- 
ous way. It was with a brilliant mem- 
ber of the staff, a senior who was not 
popular with other students partly be- 
cause of his superior attitude toward 
them. Because he did not work well 
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with others, it was suggested that he 
write a2 column of his own. This be- 
came the most read feature of the 
paper. But one time he wrote some- 
thing that I could not let pass. I sug- 
gested other topics but he clung to his 
idea. I put the decision up to the 
staff. They were not in favor of his 
publishing that particular column. 
In a few days he came of his own 
accord to talk with me about it. This 
opened an opportunity for counseling 
in which he gained understanding of 
himself and his relation to others. 


REsuULTs 


Three types of results were ob- 
tained: (1) achieving the goal of an 
improved college newspaper written 
by the students and for the students, 
(2) providing newspaper staff experi- 
ence for a much larger number of stu- 
dents, and (3) contributing to the per- 
sonal development of every member 
of the staff. 

In March of the first year the new 
student who had demonstrated his 
ability was elected editor with a staff 
of thirty students. In staff meetings 
the importance of having a large num- 
ber of students contributing was dis- 
cussed. Through the college news- 
paper, relations with the local paper 
were improved. Members of the col- 
lege newspaper staff were even given 
experience in setting up the paper in 
the printing shop and on the city 
paper. This was important vocational 
experience for students majoring in 
journalism. 

With respect to personal develop- 
ment, many close friendships among 
staff members were formed. They 
learned to accept criticism construc- 


tively. As the college offered no 
classes in journalism, the students 
learned how to write better as a re- 
sult of the necessary instruction given 
in staff meetings. They increased their 
sense of personal worth and their self- 
esteem by presenting radio programs, 
assembly programs, and by doing 
some worth-while work with the 
Alumni Association in addition to the 
newspaper work. Through social ex- 
periences such as the annual dinner, 
they gained in social poise. The first 
editor in chief, at the end of her senior 
year, told the head of the English 
department that she was sure that the 
work on the college paper was the 
most profitable experience she had 
ever had and that she had developed 
personally because of it. 

“Although not primarily social, 
student publications have high social 
value. They bring boys and girls to- 
gether in one of the most natural and 
wholesome kinds of relationship, 
namely, that of working cooperatively 
on real tasks. .. . Their two main pur- 
poses are to contribute to the personal 
development of students and to en- 
hance school life.” 


While I feel that my sponsorship 
of this student activity was far from 
perfect and that now I know more 
about working democratically with 
groups, many of my intuitive pro- 
cedures were in line with modern 
writing on group work and group 
dynamics. I now have the “score” for 
many of the pieces that I previously 
“played by ear.” 


1Ruth Strang, Group Activities in College and Sec- 
ondary School (revised), p. 182. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1946. 
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In order to help teachers, the dean 
herself must obtain illustrations of ef- 
fective guidance, actually done by 
teachers in different situations. Then 
she will be able to help teachers un- 
derstand some of the possible condi- 
tions out of which the student’s diffi- 
culty has arisen, and suggest proce- 
dures other teachers have successfully 
employed to improve the situation. 
She may gain proficiency in leading 
child study groups and can accumulate 
a wealth of constructive suggestions 
to contribute to teachers who are ready 
for them. The purpose of this article 
is to supply some of these suggestions 
in the form of descriptions of proce- 
dures, which have actually been em- 
ployed by teachers in various situa- 
tions. 

The first description is of an ado- 
lescent attending a town high school, 
serving also a farming community. 


An Isolate 
VIRGINIA WALTERS 
John’s experiences and behavior 
highlight the inadequacy of education- 
al facilities in a town of a prosperous, 
and even progressive rural area in a 
southeastern state. 


THE SITUATION 

John was a member of the seventh- 
grade opportunity class for the men- 
tally retarded in a consolidated junior 
and senior high school. I taught the 
children English, spelling, reading, 
social studies, science, arithmetic, and 
girls’ crafts. The boys went to the 
machine shop five periods a week. 
Physical education and music were 
included in their regular curriculum. 
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First IMPRESSIONS 


On the first day of school I was 
thrilled as I watched my children 
enter the class. I noticed John par- 
ticularly because he was smaller than 
the other boys and the only one who 
sat alone. As the children were called 
upon to introduce themselves, John 
nervously handled his notebook. 
When it was his turn he responded 
timidly in a low tone to tell the class 
his name, his residence, and the school 
he had previously attended. One of 
the boys said briskly, “I can’t hear.” 
With an effort John repeated, but in 
the same low tone. He appeared re- 
lieved to sit down in the back of the 
room where he was unnoticed. There 
were three other boys who had at- 
tended the same elementary school 
with him, but he did not speak to 
them. At lunch time he ate in the 
cafeteria alone. 


ConTINUED OBSERVATION 


As the days progressed John never 
took part voluntarily in the class dis- 
cussions. He remained aloof from the 
other children. After school had been 
in session several weeks, I asked the 
children to list three persons they 
would like to sit next to and three 
they would not. From this informa- 
tion I made a sociogram, which 
showed that John received no first 
three choices or rejections. 

The problem as.I saw it was that 
John’s shyness and withdrawal was 
significant behavior. It was necessary 
to learn more about his home environ- 
ment, school history, health, interests, 
abilities, and mental capacity. I was 
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convinced that “behavior is caused.” 
The reason for his behavior must be 
investigated. His needs must be dis- 
covered and fulfilled. John’s behavior 
was just as important as that of an- 
other boy’s aggressive behavior. Too 
often a shy and unassuming child 
is allowed to remain in the classroom 
year after year, with no attention 
given his needs. 

The problem as John described it to 
me in several personal interviews and 
on the Problem Check List by Ross 
Mooney was that he was bashful. He 
wanted to be liked by the other chil- 
dren, but did not know how to make 
friends.'He felt inferior because he was 
“smaller than the other fellows.” His 
family had moved about once a year 
and he had never been in one place 
long enough to make real friends. He 
said that he had always been afraid to 
| speak in class, ever since he could re- 
member, for fear he would make a 
mistake and be laughed at. He felt 
that the other children had more fun 
than he did. 


By visiting John’s home after 
school had been in session for several 
weeks, I learned a little about his 
parents’ attitude towards him. His 
mother said, “John is always day- 
dreaming. I don’t know what’s wrong 
with him. He isn’t like my other chil- 
dren. I have so much work to do with 
six children and the baby. My hus- 
band doesn’t earn enough to keep us 
alive. John’s older brother quit school 
and is working. John works in the 
evening at the bowling alley. I can 
hardly make ends meet. My husband 
has trouble in keeping a job. We’ve 
moved almost every year. I guess 


that is why John never got along too 
well in school.” 


Upon entering the seventh grade 
John was fourteen years old. He was 
almost a year older than the other 
children in the class, although he was 
only five feet, two inches, and weighed 
103 pounds; he had brown hair and 
blue eyes. He was neat and clean, but 
his clothes were of inferior quality. 

John’s father had completed the 
third grade and his mother, the sec- 
ond. He had three brothers and four 
sisters. Paul was the oldest, sixteen, 
and was working. John was the next 
oldest. The youngest was his baby 
sister, three months old. His father 
had been unable to find permanent 
work, and in John’s lifetime, had 
moved twelve times. At one time they 
lived on a farm; John liked that best. 
All this moving was done within a 
radius of forty miles. His father usu- 
ally had been employed as an un- 
skilled laborer. 

There were no reference books or 
magazines in John’s home. The back 
of the house faced a railroad. It was 
a two-family house in very poor con- 
dition; crates were used as chairs. 

Four times a week from seven in 
the evening until after midnight John 
worked as a pin boy at a bowling alley. 
He gave almost all his earnings to 
help support the family. Naturally 
he was often tired in school. 


Stupy ‘oF CUMULATIVE RECORD 


In my cumulative folder on John, 
which contained a record of observa- 
tions, the following comments made 
by John in group guidance and per- 
sonal interviews indicated his attitudes 
toward his home background: “I don’t 
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convinced that “behavior is caused.” 
The reason for his behavior must be 
investigated. His needs must be dis- 
covered and fulfilled. John’s behavior 
was just as important as that of an- 
other boy’s aggressive behavior. Too 
often a shy and unassuming child 
is allowed to remain in the classroom 
year after year, with no attention 
given his needs. 

The problem as John described it to 
me in several personal interviews and 
on the Problem Check List by Ross 
Mooney was that he was bashful. He 
wanted to be liked by the other chil- 
dren, but did not know how to make 
friends.'He felt inferior because he was 
“smaller than the other fellows.” His 
family had moved about once a year 
and he had never been in one place 
long enough to make real friends. He 
said that he had always been afraid to 
speak in class, ever since he could re- 
member, for fear he would make a 
mistake and be laughed at. He felt 
that the other children had more fun 
than he did. 

By visiting John’s home after 
school had been in session for several 
weeks, I learned a little about his 
parents’ attitude towards him. His 
mother said, “John is always day- 
dreaming. I don’t know what’s wrong 
with him. He isn’t like my other chil- 
dren. I have so much work to do with 
six children and the baby. My hus- 
band doesn’t earn enough to keep us 
alive. John’s older brother quit school 
and is working. John works in the 
evening at the bowling alley. I can 
hardly make ends meet. My husband 
has trouble in keeping a job. We’ve 
moved almost every year. I guess 
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that is why John never got along too 
well in school.” 


Upon entering the seventh grade 
John was fourteen years old. He was 
almost a year older than the other 
children in the class, although he was 
only five feet, two inches, and weighed 
103 pounds; he had brown hair and 
blue eyes. He was neat and clean, but 
his clothes were of inferior quality. 


John’s father had completed the 
third grade and his mother, the sec- 
ond. He had three brothers and four 
sisters. Paul was the oldest, sixteen, 
and was working. John was the next 
oldest. The youngest was his baby 
sister, three months old. His father 
had been unable to find permanent 
work, and in John’s lifetime, had 
moved twelve times. At one time they 
lived on a farm; John liked that best. 
All this moving was done within a 
radius of forty miles. His father usu- 
ally had been employed as an un- 
skilled laborer. 

There were no reference books or 
magazines in John’s home. The back 
of the house faced a railroad. It was 
a two-family house in very poor con- 
dition; crates were used as chairs. 

Four times a week from seven in 
the evening until after midnight John 
worked as a pin boy at a bowling alley. 
He gave almost all his earnings to 
help support the family. Naturally 
he was often tired in school. 


Stupy or CUMULATIVE RECORD 


In my cumulative folder on John, 
which contained a record of observa- 
tions, the following comments made 
by John in group guidance and per- 
sonal interviews indicated his attitudes 
toward his home background: “I don’t 
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like the place we live in. Hope we 
will live on a farm again. No, I never 
have any children come to my house. 
It is such a mess. My parents don’t 
understand me. They never have time 
to do anything with me. When I get 
older I want to be a farmer. Dad said 
that would be O. K. Doubt if I’ll fin- 
ish school. Gee, I’m older than the 
other kids. I’d like to date, but I’m 
sure no girl would ever go out with 
me. My family scolds me a lot and 
they always worry about money.” 

On the Problem Check List by Ross 
Mooney, taken in October 1948, John 
underlined the following as his prob- 
lems in relation to people in general: 
“bashful, feelings too easily hurt, 
being led into trouble by other kids, 
feeling nobody understands me, and 
having no one for a pal.” 

According to the meager records 
received from the elementary school, 
John had consistently received low 
grades. There was no subject in which 
he received a high grade. The lack of 
teacher comments suggested that his 
teachers were indifferent to the fact 
that he needed special help. When 
talking to John’s fourth-grade teach- 
er, she said, “John was always quiet 
in my class; no one realized he was 
there. He seemed to be dumb.” 

He was left back in the second and 
fifth grades. On the Otis Beta test, 
taken in October 1948, his IQ was 72. 
While taking the test John seemed to 
be restless and several times gave up 
on certain problems. On the Iowa 
Every-Pupil Test of Basic Skills for 
Grades 3-9, taken October 1948, John 
made 4.5 in reading skills, 4.9 in 
work-study skills, and 5.2 in arithme- 
tic skills. There was no record of 


John’s health. The examiner’s card 
merely showed his weight and height. 
Records of personality trends were 
also lacking. 


GuIDANCE THROUGH THE GROUP 


It was necessary to interest some of 
the other children in John so they 
would take him into their group. I 
carefully noted to whom John chose 
to sit next. I placed him at a table 
with three boys he had chosen. One 
of the boys at his table, Howard, was 
one of the best liked boys in the room. 
I asked Howard if he would help 
John feel at home. When the other 
children noticed that Howard was 
friendly to John, they started to be 
more friendly. Once John felt that 
others were friendly, he responded to 
their friendliness. 

To help John overcome his shy- 
ness, it was necessary to help him ac- 
quire skills that would enable him to 
take part successfully in group activi- 
ties. Since John lived only a few 
blocks from the school and did not 
take the bus home, I asked him to 
stay after school, for I wanted to talk 
with him. In social studies we were 
studying about the community. I 
asked John if he could help me with 
this unit, for I was sure that he was 
more familiar with the town than I 
was. I suggested that perhaps he 
would enjoy being chairman of the 
group that was going to investigate 
the resources of the community. To 
this suggestion he said, “I guess I do 
know a lot about the town. But, gee, 
I’ve never been a chairman before. I 
wouldn’t know how to do it.” 


I replied, “If you want to be chair- 
man, I am sure that I can help you.” 
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John responded with a smile say- 
ing, “That would be swell.” 

John and I worked together, mak- 
ing an outline of the different topics 
to be investigated. The next day John 
arrived at school early, and showed 
me some things he had written on the 
outline. On the Committee John chose 
two other boys who sat at the same 
table with him. As I went from one 
group to another, I noticed John’s 
group was busily studying several 
pamphlets I had given them on the 
community. 

The weeks passed with John’s 
group making several field trips after 
school to investigate leads they had 
obtained from their reading. Several 
days before the committees were to 
make their reports, John asked me to 
help him with his summary. He prac- 
ticed his report many times, and I 
helped him with it. 

When the day arrived for John to 
make his report, he was quite nervous. 
However, as he continued to talk on 
the subject which he knew something 
about and had an interest in, he forgot 
his self-consciousness. When he fin- 
ished one of the boys said, “That was 
good. He should get an A.” Plainly 
he had won the approval of his class- 
mates. 

To increase the children’s social ex- 
perience, I had bought several games 
for them to use during their lunch 
hour. 

Many afternoons the boys got to- 
gether and played. During lunch 
hour I asked John to be in charge of 
a ring toss game, which gave him 
a sense of responsibility and recogni- 
tion. He often taught the others some 
of the fine points of the game. He 


kept score, which improved his ability 
to add numbers. During lunch hour 
he was no longer the isolate, because 
now for the first time he was enjoying 
the companionship of other children. 

Although John worked well in 
school, he was often a few pages be- 
hind his group. He remained volun- 
tarily after school to secure special 
help. When his lessons were up to 
date, I often took the time to go over 
some of the things we would be dis- 
cussing in class the following day. I 
hoped that this added knowledge 
would give John the self-confidence 
he needed and that perhaps he would 
volunteer information in class discus- 
sions. This he soon was able to do 
quite often. 


In this group I felt that it was im- 
portant to teach respect for one an- 
other’s ideas. When a person made 
a mistake, it was not fitting for others 
to laugh, but to help. Dramatizations 
by the children, concerning how it 
makes one feel when another laughs at 
his mistakes in contrast to receiving 
help, impressively illustrated the 
point. Because all of the children had 
previously experienced humiliation 
from making mistakes, they cooper- 
ated eagerly in helping one another. 


In each subject the class was di- 
vided into five groups, according to 
their ability. By working in small 
groups, John was better able to ad- 
just himself socially. I would appoint 
one or two children in each group to 
be assistant teachers to help the others 
in the group. Everyone in the room 
was chosen at some time. For ex- 
ample, John was head of his group in 
spelling, and gave several drill tests 
to other pupils. 
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Out or ScHoot RELATIONS 


One evening I decided to go bowl- 
ing where John worked to help me 
better understand his outside activities. 
There were five other pin boys, all of 
whom were three or four years older 
than John. For five hours John set 
up pins. Several times he had to jump 
out of the way of a fast rolling ball. 
He seemed to be pleased when I 
bowled and had him as my pin boy. 
By the time I entered the schoolroom 
the following morning, John had told 
the children that I had been bowling. 
Since few in the class, including my- 
self, knew much about bowling, John 
demonstrated to the class during 
hobby activities the “art of bowling.” 

Although John was under the age 
limit to work in the bowling alley, I 
did not report it to the authorities, as 
I felt that I should speak to his family 
first. I was cordially greeted by his 
mother, who said she was pleased with 
John’s work in school and that he en- 
joyed school very much now. We 
talked about his improvement, and 
then I casually asked if it were neces- 
sary for him to work as pin boy. Per- 
haps working on a farm in the after- 
noon would be better for his health. 
His mother replied excitedly, “He 
wouldn’t make as much on a farm. 
We don’t have enough to get along 
on now. I work all the time washing, 
sewing, cooking, and cleaning.” I 
agreed with her that she certainly did 
have a great deal of work to do. 

Later I invited her to attend the 
P.T.A. meetings, but she said, “I 
don’t have any nice clothes to wear, 
and I’m so tired in the evenings and I 
have the baby to take care of.” 

After this home visit I mentioned 


the family to a social worker, who is a 
friend of mine. She said she would 
like to help them, but they were over- 
loaded with cases. 

On the sociogram taken in January, 
John was chosen by two boys and re- 
jected by none. In May the sociogram 
revealed that he was chosen by four 
boys and rejected by none. He had 
found friends and companionship in 
school. Slowly he had developed self- 
confidence. Although his feeling of 
insecurity, arising from his home en- 
vironment, persisted, he had learned 
to relate himself to other adolescents. 


“Post MorTEM” 


As I analyze the situation now | 
can see many procedures that I should 
have used. Although John was able 
to be accepted by the group and de- 
veloped a feeling of belongingness, he 
still had many other unsolved prob- 
lems. Here was a boy fourteen years 
old, who probably would leave school 
when he was sixteen. Since he showed 
such a strong interest in farming, 
ideally he should be put in an agricul- 
tural high school. But there was none 
in that prosperous agricultural county, 
although there was great need for one. 
An addition to the present high school 
should include provision for a course 
in vocational agriculture. However, 
it would have been advisable for John 
to have a part-time work experience 
on the farm. This type of work would 
have been better for him physically. 
Ideally there should be a school place- 
ment bureau to which I could have 
turned for assistance to get John a 
part-time job on the farm. As we had 
no school placement bureau, I should 
have spoken to several wealthy farm- 
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ers to see if they could have given 
John a job. 

However, in class one of our units 
was the study of the farm. The chil- 
dren were very much interested and 
collected relevant facts. We made a 
field trip to the International store, 
where an expert told us about the 
latest equipment used on farms. Ob- 
viously, my meager unit could not take 
the place of an agricultural course. 

The mother seemed to need social 
experiences as well as help in child 
guidance. A parent-child study group 
should have been organized at our 
school, where she would have been 
favorably received. Since this child- 
study group has not been organized, I 
should have asked the school nurse to 
visit the home to suggest to the mother 
methods, which might have helped 
her a little in bringing up her chil- 
dren and keeping house. 

If I had had more training in home- 
school relationships, my contacts with 
the home could have been more worth 
while. I have just finished reading 
Reporting to Parents,’ which has given 
me a great deal of knowledge of effec- 
tive techniques to use in furthering 
better home-school relations. Al- 
though I visited the home several 
times, I never met John’s father. I 
lacked information about him, except 
as given by his wife. An interview 
with his father would have been help- 
ful in understanding John and his 
home relations. 

The P.T.A. should have been an 
organization that the low economic 
class would enjoy. A great deal of re- 
organization was needed. Shorter 
- Stuy Sine, Reporting to Parents. New York: 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers. College, Columbia 
University, 1947. 


meetings would have fitted the farm- 
ers’ time schedule better. After a 
short and interesting meeting, the 
parents could have met informally in 
the classrooms of their children and 
talked with the teachers. Parents 
should have visited the classrooms in 
action. Several visitors’? days should 
have been held during the slack sea- 
son in farming, so that the parents 
might have better understood what 
the children were doing in school. A 
round-table discussion with parents, 
teachers, and pupils all working to- 
gether for a more suitable and worth- 
while curriculum would have been 
most beneficial. 


There was not a complete record 
and reporting system. Reports from 
the elementary school were almost mil. 
Our school needed to have the fol- 
lowing program: 

1. A folder kept by the teacher, 
which contains a diary record of ob- 
servations, dated samples of the pu- 
pil’s work, and reports of conferences 
with the pupil and his parents. 

2. A folder kept by the pupil in 
which are dated samples of his work 
and notes about his activities. 


3. A permanent cumulative pupil 
personal record folder. 

4. Periodic reports to parents on all 
pupils. 

5. Progress reports, letters, confer- 
ences at any time during the year for 
pupils who need special attention.” 


Such a comprehensive record and 
recording system would have helped 
the teacher to be a truly effective guid- 
ance counselor. The parents and chil- 
dren would have had a better under- 


2Tbid., p. 35. 
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standing of the school activities and 
the teacher would have had a better 
understanding of the child and his 
home relations. 

My counseling technique should 
have included asking John “to state 
and restate the issues involved.”* This 
would have helped him to reason for 
himself more, instead of relying on 
someone else. 

John was placed in the eighth- 
grade opportunity class. However, 
since there was no special class for the 
mentally retarded in the ninth grade, 
he would then have been placed in a 
regular section. I felt that in a regu- 
lar class John once again perhaps be- 
came an isolate. There is great need 
for continuing the program for the 
mentally handicapped throughout the 
high school program. 

Certain desirable trends in John’s 
development were noted. His self- 
confidence increased and he was no 
longer afraid to speak in class. He 
moved from a position of an isolate, 
being alone and friendless, to the 
realm of enjoying the companionship 
of friends. He took an interest in aca- 
demic work, which was geared to his 
individual capacity and needs. He was 
beginning to assume responsibility in 
the classroom. 

Although his mother was pleased 
that John liked school and was doing 
better work, she still lacked insight in 
understanding him. One indication of 
better relations between John and his 
mother was her remark, “John doesn’t 
daydream as much as he used to and 
he helps me more around the house.” 

3John W. M. Rothney and Bert A. Roens, Counsel- 


ing the Individual Student. New York: William 
Sloane Association, 1949, p. 274. 


The school and community needed 
to realize the importance of making 
several changes and improvements, 
summarized as follows: an agricul- 
tural high school, classes for the men- 
tally retarded beginning in the 
elementary grades and continuing 
throughout high school, a school so- 
cial worker, a job placement bureau, 
child study groups, a child guidance 
clinic, more complete cumulative rec- 
ords and reports, effective P.T.A. 
meetings, parent participation in the 
school life, a complete physical ex- 
amination of every child, and a better 
financed and more adequately staffed 
social welfare agency. 


In this case the teacher helped this 
boy in three main ways: (1) through 
her friendly constructive relationship 
with him, she accepted him as he was 
and tried to meet his immediate 
needs; (2) through providing experi- 
ences he needed when they were avail- 
able, and working to obtain courses in 
vocational agriculture and other ex- 
periences not available at present; and 
(3) through helping him day by day 
to find better ways of meeting situa- 
tions; such as, for example, the ex- 
perience of being teased. To some ex- 
tent all teachers can work along these 
three lines, but they need help in rec- 
ognizing their opportunities and con- 
crete suggestions for using them to 
help students realize their best poten- 
tialities. 

With individuals like this, more is 
involved than simple guidance through 
the environment, which gains the in- 
dividual the recognition which he 
craves and needs. Through the teach- 
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er’s relation with him, liking for him 
and faith in him, communicated in 
various ways, he is helped to reevalu- 
ate himself and his role in this group. 

Instead of focusing attention on an 
individual pupil, the skillful teacher 
can contribute to the development and 
guidance of an entire class. Proce- 
dures that have been employed effec- 
tively may be summarized under six 
headings: 

1. Gaining understanding of every 
pupil’s mental abilities and home 
background and accepting each pupil 
as he was and as he might become. 


2. Detecting and correcting physi- 
cal impairments through the coopera- 
tion of doctor and nurse. 


3. Gradually gaining understand- 
ing of their feelings and problems and 
encouraging them to bring them out 
in the open and relieve tension. 


4, Adapting the curriculum to their 
ability and interests; through projects 
which they enjoyed and which ap- 
pealed to them as worthwhile, helping 
them not only to learn history and 
English, but also to engage in more 
wholesome recreation and to learn to 
work together cooperatively. 


5. Making friendly contacts with 
parents. 


6. Obtaining assistance from vari- 


ous specialists. The essence of this 
teacher’s work was the development 
of the potentialities which these pupils 
possessed, and through their accom- 
plishment to build up their self- 
esteem and sense of worth. 

Use of specialized services is em- 
phasized in the next brief description. 


Cooperative Guidance 
MARY C. FITZMAURICE 

A boy of fourteen in junior high 
school with an Otis IQ of 98 did near- 
failing work in English and was re- 
ferred to the guidance counselor of his 
school by his English teacher. 

The boy appeared to be nervous, 
somewhat seclusive, and easily dis- 
couraged. He was not robust nor 
athletically inclined, and consequently 
he was not readily accepted by the 
group. He withdrew from his group 
in school, and played alone at home. 

He was an only child of parents 
who both had good positions and were 
anxious to help him. 

His parents conferred with the 
guidance counselor, his subject teach- 
ers, his homeroom teacher; and it was 
agreed to refer him to the public 
school’s psychological bureau. 

The extensive testing program dis- 
closed a verbal IQ of 98; perform- 
ance IQ of 117; full scale IQ of 
108 (Bellevue-Wechsler Adolescent 
Scale). He stated that his favorite 
subjects were science, manual arts, and 
physical education. He did not like 
English because the English teacher 

was unpleasant and not helpful. The 
Keystone Visual Survey indicated a 
serious visual condition which was not 
being corrected by the glasses he was 
wearing, and it was recommended that 
he consult an eye specialist. It was 
also recommended that he join the 
Boy Scouts and attend summer camp. 

An eye operation was found to be 
necessary to correct the eye defect. It 
was successfully performed, the boy 
joined the Scouts and attended sum- 
mer camp. The nature of his visual 
handicap was explained to him. 
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When the boy returned to school 
after the summer, “he had an added 
spirit; he had gained confidence in 
himself. He approached his school 
work with zest, and his marks, includ- 
ing English, showed considerable im- 
provement that first quarter. In ad- 
dition to his scholastic improvement, 
he became a more active member of 
his group and was no longer alone. 
He too had companions during and 
after school.” 

Some very fine cooperative guid- 
ance work was done in this case. How- 
ever, there is much that still needs to 
be done. The following questions still 
need investigation: In view of his ex- 
pressed interests and abilities, are the 
curriculum and other school activities 
meeting the boy’s needs in the best 
possible way? If not, what adjust- 
ments are indicated, and how could 
they be put into effect? What did the 
camp experience mean to the boy? 
How could the school use the infor- 
mation gathered about the boy at 
camp to help him develop his fullest 
potentialities? In what other areas 
could home-school cooperation be 
profitable for this youngster? 


A new teacher of instrumental mu- 
sic in a high school of commerce ex- 
emplified effective guidance in his 
work with the dance band. 


Guidance Through a Dance Band 
MOSES CHUSID 


Dance band was not a credited 
school activity; attendance was lax 
(meetings two periods a week during 
school hours and at least twice a week 
after school). The morale of the 
group was low, there was much dis- 


satisfaction with the band, and there 
was a lack of a realistic appreciation of 
what each member could contribute. 

For example, Charley, the third 
trumpet player, was the butt of much 
ridicule which resulted in an insecurity 
which affected his playing, and made 
him appear a much poorer trumpeter 
than he really was. 

At the first meeting of the band, 
the new teacher “stimulated a discus- 
sion on the objectives of the band in 
the school,” by getting the boys’ opin- 
ions. Certain needs became known: 
they wanted a bigger band; they 
wanted to learn things that would 
make them better musicians, not mere- 
ly persons to play at school dances. 

Cooperative decisions were made 
concerning the number of meetings, 
and the kinds of activities to be in- 
dulged in: learning material for the 
dances, and learning those activities 
which interested them; such as, im- 
provisation, harmony, and orchestra- 
tion. 

An informal system of rotation was 
introduced, which gave each boy an 
opportunity to lead his section. Char- 
ley was discovered to have a better 
grasp than the others of his section 
of the Latin-American style, and he 
gained prestige in the group. 

The group selected well-known 
tunes on which each member would 
improvise melodic variations which 
were rendered as solos with accom- 
paniment of the rhythm section of the 
band. Even the least gifted of boys 
produced short passages which won 
them the admiration of the group. 

New patterns of interaction ap- 
peared—greater group solidarity, new 
members welcomed and oriented to 
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the group by the old members. When 
the leader graduated, Charley took his 
place. The band became a credited 
school activity. 


In English and dramatics likewise 
many opportunities for guidance are 
offered. One of them is here de- 
scribed. 


How a Teacher of English and 
Dramatics Helped Tom 
KATHLEEN CRAVEN 


Tom,a senior in high school, twenty 
years old (had been kept back twice), 
of average intelligence, but doing 
rather poor work and considered a 
“bad boy” by his teachers, mostly be- 
cause he was given to using his fists 
rather readily. He came from a 
“tough” section of town, his father 
was a carpenter, and he worked in his 
father’s shop after school. 


The first day in dramatics class the 


students were asked to introduce 
themselves and tell why they were 
interested in dramatics. When his turn 
came, Tom rose and said: “Everybody 
knows me, and I’m in here because 
there wasn’t anywhere else to go. I 
didn’t see any use in takin’ shorthand 
if ’'m gonna be a carpenter, and I 
didn’t think Mrs. X wanted me 
in Algebra III any more than I 
wanted to be in there.” 

I assured him that I was glad to 
have him in the class and that anyone 
who knew anything about carpentry 
could be very useful. 

He came back in the afternoon and 
said he had not really meant things 
the way he had said them. He also 
said he would like to try out for some 
small part in a play. He was encour- 


aged—and persuaded—to take a big- 
ger part, that of a tough detective. He 
liked the part and the idea that the 
teacher thought he could learn so 
many lines. 

He helped the production crew 
with scenery and took on a real leader- 
ship role. His father came in to help 
on some difficult construction, and was 
pleased with his son’s interest. 

His performance in the play was 
very good and he gained recognition 
through it. 

When a clean-up campaign was 
started in the school, he took the lead 
in getting his group to volunteer and 
to do an excellent job. 

His conduct improved, and he be- 
gan passing comfortably instead of 
scraping through. 


From “Trouble Maker” to 
Good Citizen 
JAMES H. SWAN 


David started his high school career 
in the city of Mount Pleasant, Ten- 
nessee, with a bad reputation as a gen- 
eral trouble maker. In the elementary 
school he had been noted for picking 
fights with smaller boys, talking back 
to teachers, being bad tempered, sud- 
denly walking out of classes, and 
being absent excessively from school. 

The teacher of social studies and 
athletic coach did not have the boy in 
any of his classes, but he was inter- 
ested in him, nevertheless. He ob- 
served him in the school and the com- 
munity and noticed that he was rather 
popular with the younger boys with 
whom he assumed a role of domineer- 
ing leadership; he was physically 
strong and large for his age; he was 
especially interested in kicking and 
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passing a football; he often walked 
about alone with his dog, who seemed 
to be his only true friend; he was shy 
and seemed irritated when approached 
by adults, especially teachers. 

The teacher became better ac- 
quainted through passing and kicking 
a football with him, and encouraged 
him to join the older boys on the 
playground. He became popular with 
those interested in football. He joined 
the school football team, and became 
a very good player. 

The same teacher, in his capacity as 
director of the summer community 
recreation and educational program, 
appointed David to the job (with 
pay) of looking after the equipment. 
He was also put in complete charge 
of buying and selling soft drinks dur- 
ing night softball games for adults, 
and did an excellent job. 

Once he reported that several cases 
of drinks had been stolen and that he 
knew that a certain group of small 
boys had committed the crime. He 
was given the responsibility of han- 
dling the problem as he saw fit. He 
hired all four of the small boys as his 
assistants, and said, “They have no 
money to buy drinks. If we give them 


a job selling drinks, they will have 
money to buy them and won’t have to 
steal. I will make them responsible 
for the drinks.” No more stealing 
occurred. 

The director also organized a town 
softball team on which David and 
some other high school boys played. 
He was an outstanding pitcher and 
won recognition from the whole com- 
munity. 

Through constructive experiences 
David gained confidence and favor- 
able positive recognition. His repu- 
tation as a trouble maker disappeared, 
and he became a respected individual 
both by the school and the community. 


ConcLupDING STATEMENT 


These are only a few of the ways 
in which teachers have gained an un- 
derstanding of. students and have 
helped them to get the most out of 
their school years. These examples 
are from schools and neighborhoods 
that are far from ideal. No matter 
what the conditions, teachers can do 
something to help students and deans 
can do much to help teachers in their 
important guidance work. 





DON’T FORGET! 
1950 NATIONAL CONVENTION 
Atlantic City, N. J., March 27-30 


NADW members are reminded that current membership 


cards are required for admission to the business meetings of 


the Association. Be sure to bring yours with you! 





Lament of the Young Head Resident 


JANICE HARVEY 


So many times I have risen to the 
defense of my job! I jokingly term 
mine “the misunderstood profession,” 
because so many people wonder why 
| am doing what I am, if they credit 
me with doing anything at all. I hap- 
pen to be—and I have come to ad- 
mit it almost begrudgingly—-a head 
resident in a college dormitory. I 
happen to be, also, fairly well-edu- 
cated, reasonably ambitious, and still 
in my twenties—all of which baffles 
people. 

It has come to the point where I 
am making a sort of hobby of collect- 
ing people’s reactions to my job. It is 
quite amusing and certainly very re- 
vealing of the general lack of en- 
lightenment about the newer concept 
of student personnel work on our col- 
lege and university campuses. My col- 
lege roommate, for instance, wrote, 
when she heard the news, “But, my 
dear, what on earth would a young 
person like you be doing as a house- 
mother?” Friends who know that I 
toiled for two long years for my mas- 
ter’s hood throw up their hands in 
despair and ask why I would want to 
waste all that perfectly good educa- 
tion on dormitory work, of all things! 
Still others comment pityingly, “But 
isn’t that work for older people— 
widows and women with nothing else 
to do?” “Why would anyone young 
want to bury herself in a job like 
that?” 

Outmoded titles follow me wher- 
ever I go. Parents who deliver their 


freshmen daughters to my residence 
hall on the opening day of college in 
the fall look at me dubiously and ask, 
“Are you the house matron? We—er 
—we had expected to find someone a 
little older, someone more motherly- 
looking.” In my four years of resi- 
dence work I have been labeled every- 
thing from “chaperone,” “matron,” 
and “housekeeper” to “dormitory 
mother” and, yes, even “mistress.” 
However, any students who have 
lived under the same roof with me for 
very long know that I will not re- 
spond to any of the above terms. I 
am sufficiently stubborn to hold out 
for a title that in some small way de- 
notes the true nature of the work. It 
is my firm belief that title and func- 
tion go hand in hand and that students 
need to use the proper nomenclature 
if they are to understand why I am 
there at all. Therefore, if they call me 
their “residence counselor,” “social 
director,” or “head resident,” I come 
running because I know that they have 
caught the idea. 

But, even after I insist upon a rea- 
sonable title and some degree of status 
as a counselor, people throw me off 
guard by asking, “But what do you do 
all day long in a dormitory? Aren’t 
those girls old enough to take care of 
themselves?” As I try to explain the 
nature and scope of the work—and 
much of it is intangible and therefore 
difficult to interpret to anyone outside 
of the field—they try to pin me down. 
“Do you cook the meals?“ I answer 
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that I am in no way responsible for 
meal planning or preparation. “Well, 
do you supervise the cleaning and 
maintenance of the building?” I have 
to admit that there is a head house- 
keeper who oversees the cleaning and 
a maintenance man who looks after re- 
pairs. “But, then, I suppose you do 
have to answer the telephone and 
greet guests.” To that one, I reply 
feebly that there are student proctors 
who act as receptionists. “Well, then, 
what on earth do you do?” I am sure 
people visualize head residents as un- 
occupied individuals who sit all day 
and knit, except when we are passing 
out clean linen, locking the front door 
at 11 o’clock sharp, or scolding a stu- 
dent for leaving her bed unmade. The 
word “counseling” passes over their 
heads completely. I fumble for words, 
but to this day I have not found an 
answer that convinces people that 
mine is a full-time job. If only they 
knew. ... 

It is forgivable, I think, that the 
lay person does not know what to 
expect in the way of residence super- 
vision on the college campus today. 
A decade or two ago, such a thing as 
trained dormitory personnel was al- 
most unknown. The parents of our 
present students remember having a 
“chaperone” or “housemother,” and 
their recollections of her, if they have 
any at all, are of her poorer qualities. 
As far as they can remember, she did 
little but sit all day with scrutinizing 
eye and see that they behaved them- 
selves. These same parents have 
passed along to their college-bound 
young people vivid tales of their own 
dormitory pranks and how much they 
put over on the poor soul who was in 


charge. Or, if they were more fortu- 
nate, they may recall their house- 
mother as a sweet, motherly person 
who “just loved girls” and who was 
harmless, but ineffectual. So it is little 
wonder that our wide-eyed freshmen 
arrive on the campus expecting the 
worst and knowing little of what their 
head resident will actually do for 
them in helping them to adjust to 
college and enjoy a well-rounded col- 
lege life. I shall never forget one 
freshman who, at the start of my first 
year of residence counseling following 
the completion of my graduate work, 
counseled me in a very confiding tone, 
“JT hope you will enjoy your work 
here. If you had ever been on a col- 
lege campus before, you would know 
that it is quite different from high 
school.” 

Yes, I can take it when students and 
parents view me with surprise and 
lack of understanding. Youth can be 
educated; and they, in turn, can en- 
lighten their parents. I can laugh it 
off, too, when my friends joke with 
me about “watching over the brood.” 

What does concern me is the fact 
that even today many college profes- 
sors and administrators have no real 
conception of the part the residence 
counselor plays in the over-all adjust- 
ment of the individual college stu- 
dent. A generalization of this sort may 
be questioned; it is true, for my obser- 
vations are limited and not based upon 
a study of the status of head residents 
on college and university campuses. 
I do feel, however, that it is fair to 
assume that there is wide variation 
among the different colleges in the 
status conferred upon residence staffs. 


At one extreme are the select col- 
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leges and universities who hire trained 
personnel exclusively for their wom- 
en’s dormitories, and who sponsor a 
program of student counseling which 
makes full and wise use of the re- 
sources of their residence staffs. At 
the other extreme are the colleges 
who do not hire trained personnel at 
all, and who make no attempt to mold 
their dormitories into anything but 
pleasant living quarters for the stu- 
dents. Somewhere in the middle are 
the many campuses which are hanging 
in the balance, which have not yet 
realized the full potentiality of the 
residence program but who are mov- 
ing steadily toward that realization. 
Probably the majority of our cam- 
puses fall into this category. Many of 
these colleges are experimenting with 
the hiring of young trained head resi- 
dents; and these head residents, in 
turn, are struggling to break down the 
connotation of the outmoded term, 
“housemother,” and to establish rec- 
ognition for their new profession. 
On all too many campuses today, 
the trained head resident has not been 
granted faculty or administrative staff 
status. On such campuses, where the 
faculty and head residents do not meet 
together in one body, there is little in- 
terchange of ideas and no adequate in- 
terpretation of one person’s job to the 
other. It is little wonder that there is 
no real understanding on the part of 
professors and administrators of the 
vital program of counseling and social 
activities which is being carried on in 
the residence halls. Granted that most 
faculties have come to recognize the 
value of student counseling, too fre- 


quently they fail to associate the head 
resident with the function of counsel- 
ing. They are prone to think of head 
residents as custodians of women stu- 
dents, as disciplinarians who punish 
students who fail to conform to col- 
lege regulations. They do not grasp 
the significant part the residence ex- 
perience plays in the student’s total 
development. Too often college ad- 
ministrators do not see the value of 
paying higher salaries to hire trained 
personnel for their dormitories; they 
are not sufficiently aware of the mod- 
ern philosophy ef housing to know 
what a good residence program can do 
for the morale and well-being of the 
students. I think I am safe in saying 
that on some campuses no one but 
the dean of women has any real con- 
cept of the residence staff’s contribu- 
tion to the college program. 

It follows that young head resi- 
dents who are going into the field 
need to have a little of the missionary 
spirit—and some of the pioneer, too. 
For a new concept is not apt to be 
accepted readily. If we believe in 
that concept, if we recognize that ours 
is a transitional period in the field of 
student personnel work, the rest is 
easy. Our growing pains are, after all, 
a small price to pay for the growth 
of a profession. 

A sense of humor . . . enthusiasm 
and endurance . . . a professional at- 
titude toward the work . . . and a solid 
faith in the students and in the future 
of residence counseling . . . these are 
the tools with which the young head 
resident faces her challenge. Lament? 
Not for long! 





Book Routes 


MERIBETH E. CAMERON 


Most of the publications which have 
come to the book reviewer of this 
journal recently deal with college 
education. Taken together, they fol- 
low the process from beginning to 
end—and even after. On Getting into 
College’ isa study made for the Com- 
mittee on Discriminations in College 
Admissions of the American Council 
on Education. Its purpose was to dis- 
cover by a questionnaire to 10,000 
white high school seniors what traits 
influence high school seniors to apply 
for admission and what factors con- 
tributed to their success or failure in 
being admitted. Desire to go to col- 
lege was found to be closely related 
to scholastic achievement in high 
school and to family background—not 
only the family’s economic status but 
also the value which the family at- 
taches to schooling. As one might ex- 
pect, the most important factor in get- 
ting into college is the student’s high 
school record. However, because of 
the accusations of “quotas” and other 
forms of discrimination on religious 
and “racial” grounds which have been 
made against colleges, the investiga- 
tors were concerned to discover wheth- 
er the minority groups of Jewish and 
Catholic students included in the 
study seemed to face special difficul- 
ties. Their finding on this point was 
that there seems to be considerably 
less discrimination than common re- 
port has declared existed, but they did 
discover that the group most often re- 
fused by the college of their first 
choice were the first-quintile Jewish 


students who were most eager for 
higher education. 

Two recent graduates of Wilson 
College have composed a crisp and 
amusingly illustrated handbook for 
some of those who are admitted to col- 
lege. You Can Always Tell a Fresh- 
man’ presents in good collegiate col- 
loquial some sound advice about how 
to get along in a women’s residence 
ccllege. A substantial book, which ap- 
proaches the problem of helping col- 
lege students to solve their problems 
on quite a different level, has just ap- 
peared in a revised edition. It is The 
Psychology of Personal Adjustment 
by Fred McKinney. It is well de- 
signed to meet its purpose of provid- 
ing “a basic psychological text which 
frankly attacks the problems of the 
student which are most vital to his 
personal adjustment and which offers 
him factual material on these prob- 
lems.” The book is primarily in- 
tended for use by students, but advis- 
ers will also find it very helpful. Jean 
and Bradford Abernethy in At Home 
to Students* offer compact and sensi- 
ble counsel to faculty members and 
their wives on the easiest, most natural 
and most successful ways of entertain- 
ing students in their homes and thus 
carrying the regular student-teacher 
classroom relationship on into another 
and very important dimension. 

A popular theme both in and out- 
side of academic circles today is the 
asserted inadequacy of much college 
teaching. In College Teaching and 
College Learning’ Ordway Tead takes 
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the college teaching fraternity to task 
for its shortcomings. Though he feels 
that the process by which people are 
chosen and trained for college teach- 
ing needs overhauling, he does not 
want the “educationalists” to take 
over. He concentrates on urging col- 
lege teachers to search their souls, de- 
fine their objectives and examine their 
methods. He is no doubt aware that 
there are stirrings in some notable 
graduate schools, where eminent sub- 
ject-matter teachers are attempting to 
introduce prospective college faculty 
members to the problems and meth- 
ods of college teaching and the char- 
acteristics of the academic profession. 
Inside the Campus® by Charles E. 
McAllister is the report of a survey, 
in 1946-47, of 89 institutions, most of 
them publicly supported. It has a spe- 
cal flavor in that it gives a trustee’s 
view of American higher education: 
Dr. McAllister was President of the 
Association of Governing Boards of 
State Universities and Allied Institu- 
tions. He deals with many issues— 
politics and state universities, religion 
and morality in colleges, communism 


10n Getting into College. A Study made for the 
Committee on Discriminations in College Admissions. 
Washington, D. C., American Council on Education, 
1949. xi, 99 pp. $1.00. 

2Hudnut, Elizabeth A., You Can Always Tell a 
Freshman. How to Get the Most Out of Your Col- 
lege Years. Illustrations by Marjorie Bauernschmidt. 
= York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1949. 180 pp. 
$2.50. 

3McKinney, Fred, The Psychology of Personal Ad- 
justment. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949. 
Second edition. xi, 752 pp. $6.00. 

4Abernethy, Jean and Bradford, At Home to Stu- 
dents. New Haven, Conn.: The Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation, 1949. 31 pp. 25c. 

5Tead, Ordway, College Teaching and College 
Learning. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1949. vii, 54 pp. $2.00. 

8McAllister, Charles E., Inside the Campus. Mr. 
Citizen Looks at His Universities. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company, 1948. 247 pp. $5.00. 


on the campus (he found very little 
of it), relations between public and 
private institutions, etc. The book 
contains a number of interesting 
tables, showing comparative data 
about the universities and colleges 
visited. In Trends in Part Time Em- 
ployment of College Trained Wom- 
en’ Eva Hansl is not so much survey- 
ing the current state of things as pro- 
posing an effort to change the status 
and significance of part time work. 
Recognizing “the modern women’s 
dilemma” of trying to be in both the 
home and the large world outside, she 
suggests a program for research and 
action “to produce changes in our 
economy whereby part time employ- 
ment may become the vocational link 
between higher education and family 
life.” This is a vigorous book which 
will interest counselors of college 
women. 

The College Publicity Manual* is 
of course meant for the college public 
relations officer rather than for the 
dean of women, but she may well be 
interested in it, since problems of pub- 
lic relations frequently concern her, 
and the manual is comprehensive and 
sensible in its suggestions. 

The American Council on Educa- 
tion, as another phase of its concern 
with the theme of discrimination, has 
published its report Intergroup Rela- 
tions in Teaching Materials.® Educa- 


THansl, Eva B., Trends in Part-Time Employment 
of College Trained Women. New York: The Wom- 
an’s Press, 1949. 63 pp. $1.00. 

8Reck, W. Emerson (ed.), College Publicity Man- 
ual. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. x, 246 
pp- $3.00. 

Intergroup Relations in Teaching Materials. A 
Survey and Appraisal. Report of the Committee on 
the Study of Teaching Materials in Intergroup Rela- 
tions. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Edu- 


cation, 1949. v, 231 pp. $3.00. 
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tors are increasingly aware of the way 
in which intergroup prejudices and 
conflicts have interfered with the real- 
ization of our democratic ideal, and 
are growing more conscious of the re- 
sponsibility of the schools to educate 
children for sound intergroup rela- 
tions. This study is an objective, so- 
ciological analysis of a wide range of 
textbooks in fields where racial and re- 
ligious prejudice may manifest itself. 


It reveals, subject by subject, the un- 
scientific, inaccurate and socially un- 
desirable generalizations and stereo- 
types which are present in commonly 
used teaching materials and can only 
too easily contribute to highly unde- 
sirable tensions in American life. Ad- 
ministrators and teachers would be 
well advised to examine in the light 
of this study the texts used in their 
schools. 





Secondary School Exchange 


VELORA BUSCHER 


Everywhere today there is talk of 
a new unrest brought on by our high- 
geared civilization. There is not only 
the unrest in the labor-management 
field and in the financial depression- 
recession situation, but the unrest 
within the individual which breeds 
hatred, prejudice, and fear. Noted 
scientists express themselves as fear- 
ing the atom bomb or germ warfare 
less than they fear what Dr. Nieder- 
land* calls “the man-made plague”— 
the sufferings of the human mind. 

Because teachers, and more espe- 
cially deans, are sometimes in a posi- 
tion to change the environments of 
those so afflicted, to redirect forces, or 
to provide opportunities for self-help, 
it behooves us to be aware of the 
causes of warped and conflicting emo- 
tions and of possible means of disen- 
gaging them. This is not to say that 


*William C. Niederland, Man-Made Plague, New 
York: Renbayle House, 1948. 


the dean is to become a specialist in 
psychiatry, a highly specialized sci- 
ence. Nor is it to say that she should 
take the awesome figures on psycho- 
neurosis so seriously that she divides 
her students into halves and automati- 
cally consigns one part to beds in hos- 
pitals for the mentally ill. 

It is rather to say that she should, 
first of all, review the subject of men- 
tal hygiene. This subject, which 
twenty years ago was touched lightly 
in education courses by mentioning the 
unhealthy effects of bells that ring too 
sharply or lights that glare too bright- 
ly, is now a full course in itself. The 
following recently published books, 
along with Dr. Niederland’s new pub- 
lication, present overall pictures of the 
field of mental hygiene: 

Floyd L. Ruch, Psychology and Life, Scott, 
Foreman and Co., 3rd edition, 1948. 
Marie I. Rasey, Toward Maturity, Hinds, 

Hayden, and Eldridge, 1947 


James Bossard, T'he Sociology of Child De- 
velopment, Harper and Brothers, 1948 
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Carl Withers, A Locket in My Pocket, Henry 

Holt and Company, 1948 

Having thus enlarged her concept 
of mental hygiene and sharpened her 
perception of the problems, the dean 
will be alert to the dangers of tension 
within a person or within a group; 
she will seek means of help and add 
them to her school’s guidance pro- 
gram. The high school library should 
have many books, catalogued as fic- 
tion, which have backgrounds that are 
psychologically sound; books which 
show that the fears and doubts which 
beset young people are universal and 
that they can be allayed, conquered, 
or even used to advantage. 

Recommended books: 

Elsie Oakes Barber, Trembling Years, 


(Macmillan), tells of the self-pity and neuro- 
ticsm which engulf a charming girl of seven- 
teen suddenly stricken with polio. 
tional recovery is a real victory. 


Her emo- 


Margaret Lee Runbeck, Pink Magic, 
(Houghton-Mifflin), is about that pink magic 
spell cast over the other sex. Sixteen-year 
old Lambie, frank and bespectacled, doesn’t 
have it, but she gets it through a series of 
hilarious adventures, and wins a big-as-life 
boyfriend. 

Darlene Geis, Design for Ann, (Crowell), 
concerns teen-age living. Ann, an Ugly Duck- 
ling, realizes her dreariness. Her solution in- 
volves making something of her only talent, 
designing, and thereby winning popularity, 
success, and happiness. 

Maureen Daly, Seventeenth Summer, 
(Dodd and Company) is, literally, “the 
sweetest story ever told,” the story of a girl’s 
first romance. It touches, too, on the universal 
problem of the adolescent living with her 
family. 

These are only several among many 
fine books of this type. 

“Ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free” could well 
be the quotation over the door to the 
mental hygienist. Knowing the truth 


is the basis of much good therapy. 
There are available, often at small 
cost, good films which help to explain 
many of the things which sometimes 
tie a young person into an emotional 
knot. It is not too difficult to fit these 
into a guidance program: 

Emotional Health (McGraw-Hill) empha- 
sizes the fact that emotional upsets are not 
uncommon in young people. More than that, 
it shows that the use of professional counsel 
and treatment for such upsets is as normal 
as the consultation of a physician for psysical 
illnesses. 

The Feeling of Hostility and The Feeling 
of Rejection (National Film Board of Canada) 
point out the factors which often produce re- 
sentment and hostility in personal relation- 
ships and illustrate the development of traits 
which may lead to emotional and even to 
physical distress. 

Attitudes and Health (available from Ott 
Film Library, Winnetka) shows that both 
achievement and failure have meaning only 
in perspective. 

The dean of a high school is in a 
position to provide a natural means 
for group psycho-therapy. A discus- 
sion group which is congenial and in- 
formal can be the way to give a lost 
soul perspective and _ reassurance. 
Misery loves company. Many a dean 
has been surprised at the freedom with 
which a reticent or reluctant girl 
“speaks out in meeting.” Talking-it- 
out has always been considered good 
therapy for those who are mixed up. 

Perhaps the best opportunity deans 
have for practicing good mental hy- 
giene comes when we make a chance 
for the uncertain, unhappy girl to do 
something, to be somebody, to be 
wanted, to be needed. It pays rich 
dividends for our own personalities, 
for no man ever stands so straight as 
when he stoops to help a stumbling 
child. 





College and University Exchange 


VIRGINIA CORNEHLSEN 


FACULTY ADVISERS—THEIR 
TRAINING, USE, AND TREAT- 
MENT 


From the earliest developments of 
counseling, there has been an empha- 
sis on the principle that every faculty 
member should, in some way, con- 
tribute to a student personnel pro- 
gram. The recent brochure on The 
Teacher as Counselor, which was un- 
der the sponsorship of the Committee 
on Student Personnel Work of the 
American Council on Education, fur- 
ther supports this principle. On the 
other hand, there has been the firm 
belief, by others in the field, that only 
those with special training should be 
involved with the counseling pro- 
gram. More and more, the trend 
seems to point in the direction of a 
program in which selected faculty 
members carefully chosen and trained 
work with a small staff of technicians 
in counseling.” 

Meanwhile, the problem that con- 
tinues to face the majority of our col- 
leges and universities concerns how 
these faculty advisers are to be se- 
lected and how they may then acquire 
some of the basic skills and attitudes 
in counseling. Some individuals or 
groups on practically every campus 
are interested in this problem of the 
best use of faculty advisers. At pres- 
ent, as indicated by the descriptions 
below, one can find every gradation 


‘Williamson, E. G. editor, Trends in Student Per- 
sonnel Work, D. D. Feder, “Selection and Training 
of Faculty Counselors,” 289-290. 
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from the faculty adviser who merely 
assists with the registration procedure, 
to the faculty counselor who by inter- 
est and special training, is assigned a 
certain amount of time to devote to 
student counseling. Many features 
will be similar to the program on 
your own campus; others may suggest 
variations possible in your own situa- 
tion. 

At Lawrence College in Appleton, 
Wisconsin, a department chairman 
acts as adviser for majors in his de- 
partment. Freshman advisers are as- 
signed by the Dean of Admissions. 
Advisory duties are in addition to a 
regular teaching load with no extra 
remuneration. However, Miss Wilma 
Shultz, Dean of Women, reports that, 
with a system of rotation, practically 
all of the professors serve as advisers 
at some time. Advisers are primarily 
responsible for program arrangements 
and advisees must check with advisers 
before each semester registration. A 
printed set of instructions is prepared 
for advisers who meet each spring to 
discuss procedures for the following 
year and to outline the system to the 
new advisers. A Testing Bureau, un- 
der the supervision of the Department 
of Psychology, is an addition to the 
counseling program. 

The program for faculty advisers 
at Cornell College, Mount Vernon, 
Iowa, as outlined by the Dean of 
Women, Miss Evlyn Fisher, is simi- 
lar with certain variations. Faculty 
advisers are urged to see their ad- 
visees at least twice a year and, it is 
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hoped, more often. A new procedure 
is in operation this year for those stu- 
dents who fail to maintain a C aver- 
age. A committee on academic stand- 
ing reviews all such cases and by com- 
mittee action the students are placed 
on close supervision and have special 
counseling. A group of six especial- 
ly selected faculty members serve as 
special counselors. Counselor and 
' counselee work out a satisfactory pro- 
| gram on an individual basis. The 
» faculty cooperates by sending a report 
» five times during the semester. Coun- 
| selor and counselee confer after each 
reporting period or more often. A 
very comprehensive set of forms has 
| been developed for this program. Last 
| year, the whole problem of general 
' advising was studied and the recom- 
mendations made call for changes in 
the selection of advisers, the recogni- 
tion of function by extra stipend or 
| lightened load, and an in-service train- 
ing program for advisers. The latter 
was the first matter for consideration 
_ by the Personnel Committee early this 
fall, so that they expect some progress 
| this year towards a more satisfactory 
| system. 

At Ohio Wesleyan University, 
| Delaware, Ohio, the appointment and 


| function of faculty advisers is similar 


) to that of Cornell and Lawrence col- 
| leges. There are many individual 
| services offered the students on this 
) campus and an underlying philosophy 
| of personnel work which includes 
) planning for a better use of faculty ad- 
| visers. As Mrs. Leona Felsted, for- 
+ merly Dean of Women, remarked, “to 
convert this philosophy into function 
is a very slow moving process.” But 
we all know that it is the planning 


and the plugging that finally make 
things go. 

In a small college such as Connecti- 
cut at New London, there is, as one 
might expect, a great deal of unoffi- 
cial counseling by individual faculty 
members. Freshman advisers are ap- 
pointed by the Dean of Freshmen 
and are those who have shown inter- 
est in and knowledge of curriculum 
and student problems. Some intro- 
duction to their duties is given by the 
dean but there is no in-service train- 
ing as such. In combination with a 
good group of deans all students are 
seen several times during the year. 
Miss Dorothy Richardson, Acting 
Dean during Miss Burdick’s leave of 
absence, feels that the Freshman- 
Sophomore week is an excellent pro- 
vision for counseling on their campus. 
This week, devoted to discussions of 
the value of college and a liberal edu- 
cation, is followed by group confer- 
ences with advisers and individual 
counseling from the Personnel Office. 

Los Angeles City College has de- 
veloped an integrated guidance serv- 
ice with a well functioning counseling 
staff. This program includes individ- 
ual and group counseling, testing, re- 
search projects by the staff of coun- 
selors to find better means of serving 
students, an active pre-college coun- 
seling program throughout the Los 
Angeles area, and up-to-date occupa- 
tional information. As outlined by 
Miss Edith Clark, Dean of Women, 
the counselors, appointed from the ex- 
perienced and successful teachers on 
the campus, are relieved from all 
teaching except one or two classes as 
desired by the counselor himself. Ad- 
ditional salary is paid for service as a 
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counselor. The Counseling Office is 
open from 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. each 
school day. Personnel cards for each 
student are brought up to date each 
counseling visit. 

The University of Illinois main- 
tains that “to make good counseling 
services available to all students who 
need them, [it is] necessary to have 
both professionally trained clinical 
counselors and adequately trained 
faculty and staff members.” Here, 
eighteen faculty counselors, responsi- 
ble to the Student Personnel Bureau, 
devote up to eight hours per week 
counseling with students. The ad- 
viser is relieved of part of his teach- 
ing duties and receives additional 
compensation, increased up to a maxi- 
mum at the end of three years. Or 
the counseling may be done on an 


overtime basis with additional re. 
muneration. There are never more 
than ten new counselors at one time, 
They receive formal training of some 
32 class hours with counseling under 
supervision. During the year weekly 
staff meetings are held. 

At the University of Denver the 
program for the selection and in-sery- 
ice training of faculty counselors ha; 
been worked out in much detail 
There seem to be increasing indica. 
tions that the in-service training pro- 
gram results in better instruction, a 
well as better counseling. A very com. 
plete report of this program may k 
found in the reference listed below’ 


"Ibid. William M. Gilbert, “Training Faculy 
Counselors at the Univ. of Ill.” pp. 301-308. 

*0p. cit. D. D. Feder, “Selection and Training of 
Faculty Counselors.” pp. 288-300. 
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Mrs. Way-Sung New, formerly Dean of 
Women at Ginling College, writes that her 
work was interrupted by the changing regime 
in China and that she is now living at 2 Kin 
Wah St., King’s Road, Hong Kong. Mrs. 
New is maintaining her membership in 
NADW and finds it especially valuable now 
that she is temporarily unable to be active in 
the profession. 

The degree of Doctor of Laws was con- 
ferred upon Gertrude Hilleboe, Dean of 
Women at St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., 
at the annual Commencement exercises of 
Augustana College, Sioux Falls, S. D., in June, 
1949. 

Hilda Threlkeld, Dean of Women at the 
University of Louisville, also received the de- 


gree of Doctor of Laws in June, 1949. Th 


STRONG GREE SR he 


degree was conferred by Transylvania Co. 


lege, Lexington, Ky., of which Miss Thre 


keld is a graduate. 
A three-month training course for Japanee 


Dobe Rat Poo, 


women interested in counseling and guidanch™ 
was initiated at the University of Tokyo af 
October 10, 1949, by Helen M. Hosp, Ady 
viser for Women’s Education on Generlfy 


MacArthur’s staff. This course is the fim) 


dean’s training program in Japan. 

Lena C. Clauve, Dean of Women at th 
University of New Mexico, is president-elet 
of Altrusa International. Miss Clauve wa 


None oa 


elected at the Altrusa convention in Jump 


1949. 


Thelma Mills, Director of Student Affais ‘ 
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for Women at the University of Missouri, is 
president of the American College Personnel 
Association. Miss Mills is also chairman of 
the important Study Commission set up by the 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions. 

M. Eunice Hilton is now Dean of the Col- 
lege of Home Economics, Syracuse University. 
Miss Hilton continues as Director of the Grad- 
uate Course in Student Personnel for Women 
and Professor of Higher Education. 

Miriam Shelden, Dean of Women at the 
University of Illinois, has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence from the University to return 
to active duty with the U. S. Navy. She is 
working with Captain Joy Hancock in a new 
division of career planning within the Navy 
which will offer specific guidance and assis- 
tance to enlisted men and women in forming 
vocational careers within the military estab- 
lishment. 

Mary C. Brogdon, Dean of Women at 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San 
Marcos, retired from her position in August, 
1949, after 26 years of service. 

Irma Hathorn retired from her position as 
Dean of Women at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, River Falls, Wis., in September, 1949. 
Miss Hathorn is a life member of NADW. 

Ninetta May Runnals, Dean of Women at 
Colby College, Waterville, Me., retired from 
her position in September, 1949. 

Elizabeth Ward, Dean of Women at Butler 
University, Indianapolis, Ind., was married on 


July 2, 1949, to Mr. Harry A. Durflinger. 


New AppoiIntTMENTS 


W. Kate Baldwin, Dean of Women, Gardner- 
Webb College, Boiling Springs, N. C. 

I. Nelle Barnhart, Assistant Dean of Students 
in charge of the women’s residence hall 
__ DePauw University, Greencastle, 
nd. 

Grace Allen Boehner, Dean of Women, Cen- 
tral College, Fayette, Mo. 

Audrey Branch, Personnel Adviser to Women, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Ann Bromley, Dean of Women, University 
of Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago. 

Naomi B. Brown, Dean of Women, Northern 
Idaho College of Education, Lewiston. 

Gertrude Casebier, Dean of Students, Black- 
stone College, Blackstone, Va. 


‘Eleanor Clifton, Dean, Simmons College, Bos- 


ton, Mass. 

Leonora A. Dorsey, Counselor of Women, 
University of Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Margaret L. Doty, Dean of Women, Uni- 
versity of Tampa, Fla. 

Mary Elizabeth Fitzgerald, Assistant to the 
Dean of Women, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 

Phoebe Follmer, Dean of Women, Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pa. 

Rosemary P. Glynn, Director, Student Per- 
sonnel and Guidance, St. Joseph’s College 
for Women, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Thelma Hiatt, Director, Lucina Hall, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 

Ruby E. Horn, Dean of Women, Westmin- 
ster College, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Charotte E. Hunter, Dean of Women, Austin 
College, Sherman, Texas. 

Barbara Mertz, Assistant Director of Student 
Personnel and Assistant Dean of Women, 
Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 

Sheila Minkoff, Freshman Adviser, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Mildred E. Mitchell, Dean of Women, State 
Teachers College, River Falls, Wis. 

Sallie Payne Morgan, Assistant Dean of Wom- 
en, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Helen Mae Olson, Associate Dean of Students, 
Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. 

Anne Cary Pannell, Academic Dean, Goucher 
College, Baltimore, Md. 

Margaret Patty, Assistant to the Dean of 
Women, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Mary E. Pottorf, Assistant Dean of the Col- 
lege, Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. 

Mabel M. Shelquist, Dean of Women, Indiana 
Central College, Indianapolis. 


Barbara Aiken Sherman, Dean, Colby College, 


Waterville, Me. 

Katherine Sherrill, Assistant Director of Stu- 
dent Personnel and Field Director, Hood 
College, Frederick, Md. 

Mrs. Margaret Cairncross Wells, Assistant Di- 
rector, Student Dean Course, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Helen Whiteside, Residence Counselor, West 
Hall, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge. 
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News oF STaTE AssocIATIONS 


“Understanding Human Relations” was the 
theme of the fall conference of the Iowa State 
Association of Deans of Women and Advisers 
of Girls, held in Des Moines November 3 and 
4, 1949. Following the opening reception 
and dinner, the members joined in a discus- 
sion of women’s dormitories, led by Margaret 
Deane, Head Dormitory Counselor at the State 
University of lowa. The program for the 
second day included a session on “Counsel- 
ing on Emotional Problems,” at which the 
speaker was Esther Dimchevsky, Assistant Di- 
rector of Student Counseling at the University 
of Denver; a luncheon workshop where the 
seating arrangement was by subject-interest, 
and a presentation of a bibliography of guid- 
ance literature was made by Sadie D. Camp- 
bell, Dean of Women at Iowa State Teachers 
College; and an afternoon session where Mrs. 
Harry C. Kehm, Director of the Association 
for Family Living, spoke on “Counseling on 
Marriage Problems.” 

The New Jersey Association of Deans and 
Counselors sponsored a College Conference at 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, October 
24, 1949. The conference was planned for 
the benefit of college admissions officers and 
the personnel of secondary schools who prepare 
students to meet college entrance requirements, 
and included panel discussions on College 
Board entrance examinations and the achieve- 
ment test in social studies, the high school’s 
role in the admission process, and admission 
policies and problems in the colleges. Two 
of the addresses given at the Conference are 
printed in this issue of the JournaL. Wilma 
J. McVeigh, Dean of Girls, Montclair High 
School, is presendent of the Association, which 
includes both men and women. 

“Use What You Have to Make What You 
Need” was the theme of the 26th annual con- 
vention of the Ohio Association of Deans of 
Women, held in Columbus November 18 and 
19, 1949. The major convention address was 
delivered by Mrs. Emily Taft Douglas, for- 
mer Congresswoman from Illinois, who spoke 
at the banquet on the topic, “New Tools for 
Old Jobs.” Other sessions included a report 
on the AAUW national convention in June, 
1949, presented by Helen Page, Acting Asso- 
ciate Director of Student Affairs at Miami 


University; sectional meetings devoted to per. 
sonnel problems on the three school levels rep. 
resented, and an address by Viva Boothe, 
Director of the Ohio State University Bureau 
of Business Research, whose topic was “What 
Makes an Educated Woman?” Program 
chairman for the meeting was Helen B. Caine, 
Dean of Students, Western College; arrange. 
ments were handled by Mrs. Christina Y, 
Conaway, Dean of Women, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

The Pennsylvania Deans met in Harrisburg, 
November 4 and 5, 1949, for their 29th an- 
nual convention. The program was built 
around the provocative quesetion: “Do YOU 
Improve Human Relationships Through Your 
Guidance Services?” The first general session 
included a message from the president, M. 
Elizabeth McCord, Dean of Women at Cedar 
Crest College, and addresses by Margaret C. 
Disert, Dean of Wilson College, whose topic 
was “No Man Liveth Unto Himself,” and Dr, 
Miles D. Garber, Jr., Physician in charge of 
Mental Health Clinics, Norristown State Hos 
pital, speaking on “The Importance of Devel- 
oping and Maintaining Good Mental Health.” 
Workshops on “The Application of Good Re- 
lationships” were held for the school level 
represented. Althea K. Hottel, Dean of 
Women at the University of Pennsylvania and 
President of the AAUW, addressed the group 
at the formal banquet on “Knowledge for 
What?” The program for the final day in- 
cluded a business session, reports from the 
workshops, and a luncheon address by J. Al- 
exander Magoun, President, Human Relations, 
Inc., Boston, Mass., with the topic “Hearts, 
Not Just Heads, in Education.” 

Members of the Regional Association of 
Deans of Women and Advisers of Girls (Del: 
ware, Maryland, District of Columbia, and 
Virginia) were guests of Trinity College, 
Washington, D. C., at their annual meeting 
on October 22, 1949. Almeda J. Garland, 
Dean of Students, Randolph-Macon College, 
Lynchburg, Va., and president of the Associ: 
tion, presided. An address on “Problems of 
Adolescents” was given at the morning session 
by Dr. Dorothy Donley Dowd, Professor of 
Mental Hygiene at Trinity College; the after- 
noon session was adressed by Mrs. Henry Grat- 
tan Doyle, Past President of the Board of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
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PROPOSED SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS FOR NADW 
Atlantic City, N. J., 1950 


we 
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|) MONDAY, MARCH 27 


7:30 a.m. Breakfast, Secondary School Section 
10:30 a.m. Opening Meeting—address by Elizabeth Lee Vincent, Dean, College 
of Home Economics, Cornell University 
Business Meeting 
1:30 p.m. Secondary School Section—Professional Growth,” panel discussion. 
Junior College Section—‘“Building Toward Maturity,” Esther J. Con- 
rad, with participants 
College of Education and Teacher Training Section—“The Care and 
Feeding of Prospective Teachers,” C. Gilbert Wrenn, Professor of 
Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota 
College Section—(To be announced) 
University Section—“Hearts, Not Just Heads, in Education,” F. 
Alexander Magoun, President, Human Relations, Inc. 
3:00 p.m. Workship for New Members 
4:30 to 6:00 p.m. Consultants Available for Meetings with New Members 


TUESDAY, MARCH 28 — “Council Day” 


7:30 a.m. Breakfast, Alpha Lambda Delta 
6:00 p.m. Social Hour and Formal Banquet, NADW—address by Althea Kratz 
Hottel 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 29 


7:30 a.m. Breakfast, Syracuse Deans 
9:00 a.m. NADW-NPC Joint Committee—Symposium on Standards 
College of Education and Teacher Training Section—“What Makes 
Guidance Tick?” Charles W. Hunt, President, Oneonta (N. Y.) 
Teachers College 
Informal Discussion Meetings 
Personnel Problems in Catholic Colleges 
Meeting for Colleges with YWCA’s on their Campuses, Leila Ander- 
son, Executive, YWCA Headquarters Staff 
10:30 a.m. “From High School Into College,” Henry Chauncey, Director, Educa- 
tional Testing Service, and panel 
p.m. Business Meeting 
p-m. Meetings of Junior College and Secondary School Sections 
p.m. Coffee Hour for State Presidents or appointed representatives 
to 6:00 p.m. Informal Group Meetings, with Discussants, on Student Gov- 
ernment, Housing, In-Service Training of Staff, Training of Stu- 
dent Leaders, Residence Hall Counselors, Vocational Counselors 
4:30 to 6:00 p.m. Consultants Available for Conferences with New Members 


i THURSDAY, MARCH 30 


7:30 a.m. Breakfast—AAUW 
i 9:00 a.m. College Section—“The Role of the Teaching Faculty in a Modern 
3 Personnel Problem,” panel 
; University Section—(To be announced) 
} 10.30 a.m. “Improving the Quality of Our Group Work,” Ruth Strang; demon- 
{ stration by Virginia Bailard; address by Leland Bradford. 
5 12:30 p.m. Luncheon—Presidential Address, Anna L. Rose Hawkes 














